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BRANTWOOD: MR. RUSKIN’S HOME ON LAKE CONISTON, 


SOME 
By GEORGE 


HERE is a 
ness and trans- 
parency in Mr. 
Ruskin’s writing 
that has scarcely 
ever been equal- 
led. Such beauty 
and power of ex- 
pression is not to 
be found in any 

letter which I have received. He is the 

best letter-writer of his or any age.” Such 
is the opinion of Miss Mitford on the 
letters of Mr. Ruskin, and those who 
have read the Arrows of the Chace will be 
inclined to agree with the verdict of the 
accomplished author of Zaks of Our 

Village. Every word Mr. Ruskin has 

written is of more than ephemeral interest, 

so that no apology is needed for present- 
ing to his admirers the following letters, 

selected from a large number written to a 

relative of my own, and locked up in a 

desk for more than thirty years,—letters 

119. August, 1893. 
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penned at the time when the brilliant 
‘* Graduate of Oxford” was startling the 
worlds of literature and art with his vol- 
umes of Modern Painters. 

The young man to whom the letters were 
sent is thus referred to by Mr. Ruskin in 
the ninth letter of Fors Clavigera (1871):— 
‘* Some ten or twelve years ago, when I 
was first actively engaged in art teaching, 
a young Scottish student came up to Lon- 
don to put himself under me, having taken 
many prizes (justly, with respect to the 
qualities looked for by the judges) in 
various schools of art. He worked under 
me very earnestly and patiently for some 
time ; and I was able to praise his doings 
in what I thought very high terms: 
nevertheless, there remained always a look 
of mortification on his face after he had 
been praised, however unqualifiedly. At 
last he could hold out no longer, butoneday, 
when I had been more than usually com- 
plimentary, turned to me with an anxious, 
yet not unconfdent expression, and asked, 
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‘‘ Do you think, sir, that I shall ever draw 
as well as Turner?” Mr. Ruskin’s reply 
was characteristic: ‘‘ It is far more likely 
you should be made Emperor of all the 
Russias. There is a new Emperor every 
fifteen or twenty years, on the average ; 
and by strange hap, and fortunate cabal, 
anybody might be made Emperor. But 
there is only one Turner in five hundred 
years, and God decides, without any ad- 
mission of auxiliary cabal, what piece of 
clay his soul is to be put in.” 

The first letter } which comes to my hand 
is dated from Fribourg, 6th August, 1854, 
and reads :— 


DEAR MR.——, 

I was indeed very glad, as you thought I 
should be, to have your long chatty letter—one 
never can have letters too long when one is 
travelling—only some parts of said letter are 
founded on a little misapprehension of my 
meaning. I am sure I never said anything to 
dissuade you from trying to excel, or to do great 
things. I only wanted you to be sure your 
efforts were made with a substantial basis, so 
that just at the moment of push, your footing 
might not give way beneath you, and also, I 
wanted you to féel that long and steady effort— 
made in a contented way—does more than 
violent effort—made for some strong motive— 
or under some enthusiastic impulse. And I 
repeat—for of this I am perfectly sure—that the 
dest things are only to be done in this way. It 
is very difficult thoroughly to understand the 
difference between indolence and reserve of 
strength—betweenapathy andserenity—between 
palsy and patience—but there is all the differ- 
ence in the world—and nearly as many men are 
ruined by inconsiderate exertion, as by idleness 
itself. To do as much as you can healthily and 
happily do each day, in a well-determined 
direction—with a view to far-off results—and with 
present enjoyment of one’s work—is the only 
proper—the only eventually profitable way. 1 
find scattered through your letter some motives 
which you have no business to act upon at all— 
“ That I may show those of my own blood that 
they might be proud of me.” “ If for nothing else 
than to show our prejudiced folks that I could 
do something”—are by no means sufficient 
reasons for going into the life class. Iam afraid 
of this prize-getting temper in you—chiefly I 
suppose because I have suffered much from it 
myself—vanity of various kinds having caused 
to me the waste of half my life, in making me 
try to do things better than I could, or to do 
things that I couldn’t do, or to do them in ways 
that would bring me credit, instead of merely in 
the proper way. I lost half the good of my 
college life by over-exertion in cramming for 
honours—half the use of my vacations, when I 
ought to have been at rest—in writing prize 
poems—not to count the innumerable vexations 
and irritations which pride causes throughout 


1 A small portion of this letter appears in Wedder- 
burn’s Ruskinyana. 


one’s life—and I would the more earnestly press 
the consideration of this on you because I see 
you act under the influence of many good and 
noble motives—wishing to keep and comfort 
your mother, and to do good to your fellow 
creatures, yet it seems to me that you do not 
quite know how inexpressibly subtle and pene- 
trating the principle of pride is—how it mingles 
itself with and even pretends itself to de and 
takes the likeness of, the noblest feelings in the 
world—and what a constant struggle it needs 
even to detect—much more to expel it. It is 
like oxygen in iron—the hottest fire will not 
expel it altogether—and it steals in with the 
very air we breathe, turning all our steel into 
rust. Therefore it is that I urge on you the 
consideration of what I know to be true, that it 
is not by any effort of which you can possibly be 
vain, that you will do great things. Things that 
require steady labour there are indeed for all of 
us to do—but they are the coalheaving part of 
our life ; and to be done with a slow step, anda 
bent back—patiently, not in a passion—and not 
trying to beat our brother coalheavers—but only 
to carry as many coals as we can comfortably. 
But the great things—which require Genius to do 
—are done easily, if you have the genius. If 
you are to do anything that is really glorious— 
and for which men will for ever wonder at you—- 
you will do it as a duck quacks—because it is 
your nature to quack, when it rains. 

However, the short and the long of it is, that 
if you can at all afford time to practise in it, I 
think you should certainly go into the drawing 
and modelling classes. As for /éfe I don’t know. 
I think you will have changed some of your 
ideas about drawing before you come to it, and 
then we can talk over the matter. Figure 
sculpture cannot now be introduced in architec- 
ture, because we have no costume—and our 
nakedness is ignoble—so that all our figure 
sculpture is necessarily mere imitation Greek or 
imitation mediaval. It makes me sick, as if 
people were to feed me with meat that somebody 
else had chewed. We can have beasts and 
plants—for beasts—thank God—still keep their 
old manners and their old coats. How far 
drawing the human figure from the life is 
necessary to enable you to understand beasts, I 
don’t know—but I rather think it might be well 
—for you can’t get beasts to stand still to be 
studied, and when you can draw a man you can 
draw anything. ' 

You say you must work hard to keep you from 
evil. Will not hard play do as well? I don’ 
think God has put any passions in the human 
frame which may not be subdued in a healthy 
manner, as long as it is necessary to subdue 
—" wish you would ask a clergyman about 
this. 

I would accept your promise with gratitude, 
if I thought that it would be safe for you to 
make it. But I believe, there is no means of 
preserving rectitude of conduct and nobleness 
of aim but the grace of God, obtained daily, 
almost hourly—waiting upon Him and con- 
tinual Faith in His immediate Presence. Get 
into this habit of thought, and you need make 
no promises. Come short of this, and you 
will break them, and be more discouraged 
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than if you had made none. The great lesson 
we have to learn in this world is fo give it 
all up: it is not so much resolution as re- 
nunciation—not so much courage as resigna- 
tion that we need. He that has once yielded 
thoroughly to God will yield to nothing but 
God. 


As to the missal, it is the first page, 3, 4 
Genesis, that I should like. Mind you don’t 
do it but at your leisure. I shall be delighted 
to see you in London. I shall, D.v., be there 
about 1st December, all winter; I shall be 
out of town in October and November. 

In order to draw the page conveniently, I 
should like you to invent a little desk for it, 
to slope to any angle, with little flat ivory 
teeth to hold the pages open at any place— 
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he gave his Scotch student on the subject 
of prize competition in these decided 
terms :—‘‘ It was the first time that I had 
been brought into direct collision with the 
modern system of prize-giving and compe- 
tition ; and the mischief of it was, in the 
sequel, clearly shownto me, and tragically. 
This youth had the finest powers of me- 
chanical execution I have ever met with, 
but was quite incapable of invention, 
or strong intellectual effort of any kind. 
Had he been taught early and thoroughly 
to know his place, and be content with his 
faculty, he would have been one of the 
happiest and most serviceable of men. 
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the leaves and I should like 
the ivory holdersto be bored,as at a—b—c—d 
—so attached as always to fit without 
pressure—sliding out or in, according to the 
thickness of book opened, then the whole to 
be enclosed in a good frame of the best wood 
—and covered with the finest plate glass 
frame and glass so lifting together as to show 
the book to the copyist. If you can get such a 
thing well made, subject to the approval of 
the librarian, I will make a present of it to 
the Advocates’ Library for this Bible. 
Ever most truly yours, 
J. RUSKIN. 


mere pegs cut 


In the letter I have referred to in Fors 
Clavigera Mr. Ruskin recurs to the advice 


FROM A SKETCH BY ARTHUR SEVERN, R.1. 


But, at the art schools, he got prize after 
prize for his neat handling ; and having, 
in his restricted imagination, no power of 
discerning the qualities of great work, all 
the vanity of his nature was brought out 
unchecked ; so that, being intensely in- 
dustrious and conscientious, as well as vain 
(it is a Scottish combination of character 
not unfrequent), he naturally expected to 
become one of the greatest of men. My 
answer not only mortified, but angered 
him, and made him suspicious of me ; he 
thought I wanted to keep his talents from 
being fairly displayed, and soon afterwards 
asked leave (he was then in my employ- 
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ment as well as under my teaching) to put 
himself under another master. I gave 
him leave at once, telling him, ‘if he 
found the other master no better to his 
mind, he might come back to me when- 
ever he chose.’ The other master giving 
him no more hope of advancement than I 
did, he came back to me; I sent him into 
Switzerland to draw Swiss architecture ; 
but instead of doing what I bid him, 
quietly, and nothing else, he set himself, 
with furious industry, to draw snowy 
mountains and clouds, that he might show 
me he could draw like Albert Direr or 
Turner ;—spent his strength in agony of 
vain effort ;—caught cold, fell into decline, 
and died.” The accuracy of much of this 
severe criticism will be apparent from 
passages in the following letters from Mr. 
Ruskin to the youth who was so greatly 
indebted to him for his large and thought- 
ful generosity :— 


DEAR—— 

Write immediately to and say that you 
cannot stay in your present position unless your 
salary is paid regularly. If he is offended, you 
may come to me. I never intended you to take 
my place when the salary was not a settled 
matter. Leave it instantly, unless it is paid, 
and stipulate for a regular sum, not one de- 
pendent on work, or come to me. 

Only if you do so—at your old salary, you 
must observe the following conditions : 

1st. You must now work for me only, and put 
all other matters out of your head. If you 
think you are not getting on with me, leave me. 

2nd. You must do what I bid you, about 
not working at late hours. I was more dis- 
pleased by your disobeying my positive orders 
on this point, given you before you went to 
Chartres, than pleased by all the work you did. 
Understand, once for all, I will not have this 
done. You may think I have no right to 
dictate to you in this matter, but your ill- 
health gives me trouble and anxiety, and 
unless you choose to let me regulate your 
hours of work, I will not have you working 
for me. 

3rd. You are not to come to me with new 
plans once a fortnight or with speculations 
about your not getting on. I have no time 
for that kind of thing. You shall be at 
liberty to leave me whenever you like; but 
don’t talk about it, until you intend doing it. 

I would rather for the present year you 
stayed with——at a fixed salary, but you may 
come to me whenever you like on these terms. 
I send the thing and remain 

Yours affectionately, 
J. Ruskin. 





2nd March, 1858. 


DEAR-—— 
I am much pleased with all your letters and 
all shall be dgne as you wish. The money will 
come to-morrow. Iwas not surprised at your 
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account, but I had not had time to tura round 
since I got to London. 
Truly yours, 


One sentence surprised me—your saying 
“Don’t think I want to equal you ”—why should 
not Ithink this? Do you really suppose that I 
want to keep you back? I have many faults— 
sensuality — covetousness — laziness —lots of 
things I could tell you of—but God knows— 
and I take Him solemnly to witness thereto this 
day—that if I could make you—or any one— 
greater than myself in any way whatever—I 
would do so instantly—and my only vexation 
with my pupils is when I can’t get them to do 
what I think good for them ; my chief joy, when 
they do great things. 


DENMARK HILt, 
1st November, Evening. 

My DEAR —, 

After a very fatiguing day, I can only 
—for it is near midnight—vwrite you this line to 
say I accept your promise, and am about to 
pray for you that you may be enabled to keep 
it. Only remember that no human strength can 
keep it except by instant flight from all tempta- 
tion—zustantly turning the thoughts in another 
direction. No reasonirg or resolution will 
stand. To turn away the eyes and thoughts is 
the only way. 

If you have not been hitherto enabled to do 
this, you will find that in perfect chastity, of 
thought and body, there is indeed a strange 
power, rendering every act of the soul more 
healthy and spiritual, and giving a strength 
which otherwise is altogether unattainable. 
Spenser has set it forth perfectly under the 
image of the all-conquering Britomart. When 
I say “no human strength can keep it, except,” 
&c., I mean not that even by flight—human 
strength can conquer without perpetual help. 
But God has appointed that His help shall be 
given only to those who “turn their eyes from 
beholding vanity”; nay, it is by this help that 
those eyes are turned. I can only say a word 
on the question of your letter to which this 
leads. I never met with but one book in my 
life that was clear on the subject of works and 
faith, and that book is the Bible. Read z¢ only 
on this subject. And I think you will come to 
the conclusion that though works are not the 
price of salvation, they are assuredly the way 
to it, and the only way. I do not mean the 
Way in the sense in which Christ is the Way, 
but the way in the sense of the Strait Gate 
For Christ the Door is not strait, and Christ 
the Way not narrow. But the short of it is— 
Christ says—‘ When ye have done all that is 
commanded you, then say we are unprofitable 
servants.” He does not say—Do_ nothing 
that is commanded you, and all is right if you 
say you are unprofitable. Read the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is work, work, work, from 
beginning to end. And I believe all the 
divisions of Christians are caused by their 
hatred of the simple text—“ Whoso heareth my 
words and doeth them.” ‘The Romanists substi- 
tute paying and praying for doing—the Scotch, 











From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry, 55 Baker Street, W. 
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believing for doing ; the English, reverence for 
doing—and so on. Plain taking up of the hard, 
heavy cross is the last thing with them all. 
Strive always to do—acknowledge continually 
that it is Christ which worketh in you, both to 
will and do. And you will soon know the 
doctrine whether it be of God. 
Ever affectionately yours, 
J. RUSKIN. 


It is interesting to compare the opinions 
in this letter with somewhat similar ones 
expressed by Mr. Ruskin in Fors many 
years afterwards :—‘‘ ‘ Look at Mr. Robert 
Stephenson,’ (we tell a boy,) ‘and at Mr. 
James Watt, and Mr. William Shake- 
speare! you know you are every bit as 
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Ruskin was to impress upon the young 
artist the danger of identifying himself 
with the principles of the Pre-Raphaelites ; 
and also proves him a long-suffering and 
generous patron :— 


MY DEAR—— 

I am very thankful to hear of your 
tolerably steady health and consistent employ- 
ment. At the risk of hurting your health a 
little, 1 answer one or two of the questions you 
ask me—perhaps it is better to hurt you a little 
at once than allow you to overwork yourself. 

You are, I see, still under the impression 
that people can become great painters, or great 
anything else, by application. If you read my 
books a little more carefully you will see this 
denied in every other page, nearly. 
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good as they; you have only to work in 
the same way, and you will infallibly 
arrive at the same eminence.’ Most boys 
believe the ‘‘ you are every bit as good as 
they,” without any painful experiment ; 
but the better-minded ones really take the 
advised measures ; and as, at the end of 
all things, there aan be but one Mr. James 
Watt, or Mr. William Shakespeare, the 
rest of the candidates for distinction, 
finding themselves, after all their work, 
still indistinct, think it must be the fault 
of the police, and are riotous accord- 
ingly.” 

The next letter shows how anxious Mr. 

a 


ARTHUR SEVERN, R.I. 


FROM A SKETCH BY 


A great painter, a great man is born great, 
born for ever. No other person can ever ap- 
proach or liken himself in the slightest degree 
tohim. A man is born a painter as a hippo- 
potamus is born a_ hippopotamus — and 
you can no more make yourself one than 
you can make yourself a giraffe. Moreover, 
a great man’s work always tells more 
in advancing him than other people’s, so that 
the older other people are, the further they are 
off from the great men. A little baby is very 
like a big baby—infant Chalon like infant 
Michael Angelo. When they are each seventy 
years old—this difference is infinite. 1 don't 
know what you are ; nor can you yourself know, 
till you give up wishing to be what you are not. 
All work may be made to benefit you, if you do it 
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wisely. All work will injure you, if you strive 
to do it egotistically. Your wood-drawing may 
be made most beneficial to you if you just try 
to bring out all the virtues of the wood instead 
of the virtues of—(the addressee of the letter). 

The best thing you can at present think of zs 
making your work pay, that is to say, getting 
much effect with few touches. You have got 
into a cramped and minute way of work and 
should study coarseness. The drawing of Lucca 
you made for the Builder was uselessly fine. A 
lovely drawing, but nobody could have cut it at 
the required cost. Have you my pamphlet on 
Pre-Raphaelitism ? 

In haste, 
Yours affectionately, 


My DEAR ——, 

I wanted to think more over this matter, 
and I have not time. I shall put the points 
which need thought before you as clearly as I 
can. I could give you the bare means of support 
in London, at all events for some time, and you 
could be of great use to me, and would have 
much leisure to study what you liked. But, in 
the first place, your connecting yourself with me, 
and distinctly declaring yourself to have adopted 
my principles, might very possibly be seriously 
prejudicial to all your prospects in life. It might, 
or might not, but the alternative is one on which 
you ought to have the best advice. I do not 
doubt that you wz// endeavour, when you obtain 
influence or employment, to carry out my views ; 
but I believe that a distinct adherence to me at 
present might be adverse to your obtaining em- 
ployment. The architects are of course all 
hostile tome ; Scandal—and determined—care- 
fully studied calumny—have for the present 
destroyed what influence I had over the very 
senseless people who form the larger portion of 
the upper classes of society—and it may be long 
—God knows how long—before my good word 
is good for anything again. 

Farther, I do not like to take you away from 
your own country and your relations. If I 
did, your mother would look upon me as in some 
sort responsible for your future fate, and I 
cannot take this responsibility. 1 would take it 
in your case more willingly than in that of any 
one that I know, but I am not learned in the ways 
of men—and my pursuits are already so much 
too numerous and too difficult for me that I 
am compelled above all things to avoid any 
responsibility or ground for anxiety in matters 
in which I have little experience. If you 
came to London I would do you what kind- 
ness I could, but your success would depend 
entirely on your own perseverance and on 
Opportunities which might never occar, and 
which J could not hunt up for you. 

_ If, under these circumstances, after consider- 
ing them carefully, you like to run the risk, I 
will give you at the rate of /—— a year from 
the day you set foot in London, continuing 
this salary as long as I see you are studying 
properly and conducting yourself well ; or until 
you are able to find a better position for 
yourself. I would first wish you to learn to 
draw—as far as I could show you how—in an 
artistical way, and then your work for me would 
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consist sometimes in copying missals, some- 
times in making the most careful and perfect 
drawings of the architecture of Northern France, 
where you would be much better off for your 
a year than in England. 

If things go as I hope, I might be able to 
bring you forward as an architect ; that is to 
say, if you have really powers of design; and 
gradually you would be thus able to shake 
yourself free of my help, and obtain an honour- 
able position. But this is contingent on your 
powers of invention—and on my recovering my 
influence. You might not be able to do this, 
and might remain—making drawings for me at 
£— a year—until you were disgusted. And 
then remember—I will not be accused of 
having spoiled your prospects in life. I make 
you this offer—not being at all able to say 
whether it would be wise in you to accept it or 
not—it is certainly for you to decide. But one 
thing be assured of—that though I cannot help 
you—I will not hinder you—in advancement ; 
that you should be at liberty at all times to 
look after any situation that offered, and at 
any moment to quit mine. And if—as might 
possibly happen—your drawings came to have 
market value, you should have a certain time 
at your disposal for the execution of works of 
a saleable kind. 

Do not answer this hastily. 
about it. 





Ask much advice 


Faithfully yours, 
J. RUSKIN. 


Of course the advantage of the thing would 
be your having leisure, power of studying what 
you chose—occasional use of -valuable books 
in my library, and the run of the British 
Museum—besides the estimable advantage of 
being under positive orders always to go to bed 
at ten o’clock. The disadvantages are very 
poor lodging—little can be had for £—— a 
year in London—slight chance of getting on— 
dang<r of getting associated in my warfare— 
chance of illness, far from friends—in France. 
As far as regards me—you need not trouble 
your mind at all. Your work would be worth 
much more to me than what I offer you, and 
I should like to have you near me. On the 
other hand, I could not help being anxious 
about you, and worried if you did not get on. 
So that I really cannot tell whether I should 
like you to come or not ; and if you come, you 
need of course feel under no obligation to me— 
and if you refuse—you need not fear offending 
me. I shall be in either case precisely the 
same to you that I have been. 

You understand that you will have to find 
board, lodging, and all for this salary. I live 
in my father’s and mother’s house, where I 
cannot give rooms to any one. 


It is to be hoped that the candid opinions 
of Mr. Ruskin expressed in these letters 
will assist young artists who fancy them- 
selves the only successors of Turner to 
qualify their conceit and take to heart the 
excellent advice he gives on pride, vanity, 
and their attendant evils. 














CAPRICE. 
By Epcar Fawcett. 


I. 


From its myriads mazy 
Pluck with laughter lazy 
This the daintiest daisy 
That your look descries. 
Tear its bloom to tatters 
That the south wind scatters. 
Well-and-away! what matters 
If it lives or dies ? 
(In the leoms of life are spun 
Warp of shadow and woof of sun.) 


II. 


From this breast where dart, love, 
Pangs of sorrow and smart, love, 
Pluck the adoring heart, love, 
Howsoe’er it sigh! 
Heart that revery flatters 
Till despair’s hand shatters. 
Well-and-away! what matters 
If you live or die? 
(From the looms of love are borne 


Woof of passion and warp of scorn! ) 








TRAINS MEETING, 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN LONDON. 


Written and Illustrated by our Ariist-Commissioner. 


IIlL—ROUND THE UNDERGROUND ON AN ENGINE. 


the courtesy of Mr. Powell, 
manager of the District Rail- 
way, I was provided with 


’ 


an ‘‘engine-pass” for the 

‘“Inner Circle”; and on a 

bright June morning I made 

my way to St. James’s 
Park station. There I met Chief-Inspector 
Exall, who was detailed to accompany and 
look after me generally. 

Thetrain selected was a District ‘‘down” 
one. ‘‘ Down,” by the way, signifies up to 
the Mansion House; the explanation of 
this apparent paradox being that the 
northern part of the ‘‘ Circle ” was opened 
first. In those days the line was only 
some three and a half miles long and 
yet cost over a million pounds to con- 
Struct. 

In a short time our train rushed into 
the station, and a moment later we had 
boarded the engine. I was accommodated 
with a position near the left-hand tank, 
whence I could get an uninterrupted view 
ahead; but it had its drawbacks as the 
water in that tank was hot. 

No time is wasted at stations on the 
Underground, and a minute later the train 
was off —off into a black wall ahead with APPROACHING BLACKFRIARS. 
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the shrieking of ten thousand demons 
rising above the thunder of the wheels. 
The sensation altogether was much like 
the inhalation of gas preparatory to 
having a tooth drawn. I would have 





STOKING UP. 


given a good deal to have waited just a 
minute or so longer. Visions of accidents, 
collisions, and crumbling tunnels floated 
through my mind; a fierce wind took 
away my breath, and innumerable blacks 
filled my eyes. I crouched low and held 
on like grim death to a little rail near me. 
Driver, stoker, inspector, and en 
gine—all had vanished. Before 
and behind and on either side was 
blackness, heavy, dense and im- 
penetrable. Westminster Bridge, 
Charing Cross, and The Temple 
were passed before I could do or 
think of anything beyond holding 
on to that rolling, rushing engine : 
then finding that I was still alive 
and sound, I began to look about 
me. Inspector Exall put his head 
to my ear and shouted something 
at the top of his voice, but I could 
only catch the word ‘‘ Blackfriars.” 
I looked ahead. Far off in the 
distance was a small square-shaped 
hole, seemingly high up in the air, 
and from it came four silver threads 
palpitating like gossamers in the morning 
breeze. Larger and larger grew the hole, 
the threads became rails, and the hole a 
station ; Blackfriars, with rays of golden 
sunlight piercing through the gloom. 

Off agairf, a fierce light now trailing out 
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behind us from the open furnace door, 
lighting up the fireman as he shovelled 
more coal on to the furnace, throwing 
great shadows into the air, and revealing 
overhead a low creamy roof with black 
lines upon it that seemed 
to chase and follow us, 
Ever and anon _ the 
guard’s face could be 
dimly seen at his win- 
dow, more like a ghost 
than man; while in the 
glass of the look-out 
holes were reflected the 
forms of the engine-men, 
like spirits of the tunnel 
mocking us from the 
black pit into which we 
were plunging. Then 
again we would seem to 
stop, and to fall down, 
down, down, with always 
the wild shrieking surge 
and ceaseless clatter of 
the iron wheels. 

Soon ahead of us 
gleamed pillars of crim- 
son stars, the signal 
lights of the Mansion 
House. Between this station and Mark 
Lane there is nothing particularly notice- 
able, saving the approach to the latter; 
where ghostly looking figures paced a 
hidden platform across which fell great 
golden beams that looked like impassable 
barriers. Yet, ere one could take a 
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second glance, the beams were riven 
asunder and a black engine blotted them 
out with clouds of writhing steam. Next 
to Mark Lane, and almost close to it, is 
the old Tower station, now disused. We 
sped past its deserted platforms and limp 
signal posts, and a few minutes later 








steamed into the central 
station, Aldgate. The fire- 
men at once jumped off 
the engine and made the 
necessary arrangements 
for filling our water tanks. 
So quickly was this done 
that probably none of the 
passengers noticed any 
difference in the length of 
the stoppage, and in a 
very short while we were 
off again into the tunnels, 
two minutes sufficing to 
bring us round a sharp 
curve into Bishopsgate. 
Aldersgate, the next 
station, was opened in 
1865, and for many years 
was comparatively desert- 
ed by passengers. The 
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opening of the markets 
altered all this, and it is 
now one of the principal 
stations on the line. All 
about this section we en- 
countered other lines 
which sometimes dived 
under us, at other times 
merely diverged in vari- 
ous directions. Outside 
Aldersgate the line is 
ventilated by a series of 
arches, which give a fine 
effect of light and shade, 
making the tunnel look 
like an old-time dungeon. 

From Farringdon Street 
to King’s Cross is the 
longest stretch without a 
station, and the driver 
here gave us an exhibition 
of full speed, and No. 18 
came into King’s Cross 


hard by has 


OUTSIDE ALDERSGATE, 


at the rate of some forty miles an hour. 
The average speed of trains between one 
station and another is from twenty to 
twenty-five miles. 

The road now began to be uphill, and 
at the same time the air grew more foul. 
From King’s Cross to Edgware Road the 
ventilation is defective, and the atmo- 
sphere on a par with the “‘’tween decks, 
forrud” of a modern ironclad in bad 
weather, and that is saying a good deal. 
By the time we reached Gower Street | 
was coughing and spluttering like a boy 
with his first cigar. ‘It is a little un- 
pleasant when you ain’t used to it,” said 
the driver with the composure born of 
long usage, ‘‘ but you ought to come on 
a hot summer day to get the real thing!” 


UNDER THE UNDERGROUND. 
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UPHILL FROM KING’S CROSS. 


Fog on the underground appears to 
cause less inconvenience than do the 
sultry days of July; then the atmosphere 
is killing. With the exception of this one 


section (between King’s Cross and Edg- 
ware Road) I found the air far purer than 


keeping all the windows and ventilators 
closed. 

The finest bit of scenery on the under. 
ground is the Baker Street Junction, 
where a second tunnel leading to the St. 
John’s Wood line branches out of the 
main one. It is no longer used for 
through trains, however, owing to a fearful 
accident that occurred here some time ago, 
and Baker Street is now the terminus of 
that line. On the left through the main 
tunnel lies the station, a medley in crimson 
and gold ; on the right the daylight creeps 
in, and the picture is a harmony in blue 
and silver. It is a novel and unexpected 
sight to see the ordinary black coat of 
respectability look crimson, as it does 
when seen after the intense blackness of 
the tunnel. But like all the other scenes, 
this was brief and momentary; then a 
dream of the past. 

There is a similar and much-used junc- 
tion before Praed Street, but it is provided 
with a big signal box where the tunnels 
meet. 

The ventilating holes in the tunnel roof 
all about this part give a beautiful effect 
of light striking into darkness ; especially 


BAKER STREET JUNCTION, 


I had expected, and the bad air so much 
complained of by the ‘* sewer-rats””— 
as those who habitually use this circle are 
called in ‘*the City”—is due in a great 
measure to their almost universal habit of 


one before Edgware Road is reached, where 
the silver column of light fell on a 
green signal lamp, set low in the perma- 
nent way. Just before Praed Street we 
got into daylight again—the line passing 
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through a sort of valley formed by high on one side sooner than on the other. 
houses on either side. To remedy this, the engines half their 

Hitherto, though we had passed or — 
many, I had scarcely noticed the 
trains that we met ; but about here 
I changed over to the right side of 
the engine in order to get a better 
view of a coming train. I had 
not long to wait. Far away in 
the distance was an ever-increasing 
speck of light—the head light of 
an approaching train. A moment 
later, it had come and gone—a 
silent flash of light, so silent that it 
might have been a phantom; our 
own engine made too much noise 
for any other sound to be audible. 
Curiously enough, an approaching 
train is totally unlike what one 
would imagine it ought to look 
like. A strong light bursts from 
the furnace if it chances to be 
open, and illuminates the tunnel 
overhead, the carriage windows 
and brass work make lines of light 
that run off and die in the dis- 
tance, but the engine itself is lost 
in the blackness through which it 
is rushing. 

At High Street, Kensington, 
engines are changed so we jumped 
off—at least my guide did—my 
attempt to follow his example 
being calculated to cause an im- 
pression that I had taken the plat- 
form to be a seat—but all this is 
by the way. Engine No. 18 went 
off into a shed to rest awhile, and 
No. 7, a precisely similar one, A BIT OF SUNLIGHT. (NEAR PRAED STREET.) 
backed on to the train in her 
place. This resting of engines isrendereda time run ‘‘ backwards forwards,’ 
frequent necessity from the strain caused say in the West of England. 
by the numerous stoppages ; incessant run- Off again; and this time down-hill. 
We dashed rapidly through the 
grass embankments outside Glou- 
cester Road, past some men 
posting bills on the advertise- 
ment hoardings that border the 
line below South Kensington, 
now deep in a tunnel, now tra- 
versing a cutting open to the sky ; 
until we shot once more into St. 
James’s Park, seventy minutes 
after leaving it. We had covered 
some thirteen miles in our trip 
round London; seemingly no 
great distance for the time occu- 

BILL STICKERS IN DANGER AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. pied; till one recollects that it 

entailed no less than twenty- 

ning in one direction has also been found seven stoppages, with a watering and 
bad for them as it wears away the wheels change of engines into the bargain. 
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as they 
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PASSING THROUGH A “‘ LUNG,” NFAR SLOANE SQUARE. 





It is these stoppages that make 
the journey as long as it is; if a 
train went round at its usual rate 
it would be back at the starting 
point in less than forty: minutes, 
while if it went full speed some 
twenty minutes would suffice. 

However, the seventy-minute trip 
is quite rapid enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, and is only rendered 
possible by the excellence of the 
brake arrangements, and the per- 
fection to which the block-system 
of signalling has now been brought. 
The length of the stoppages could 
not well be reduced, indeed they 
are already too short if we are 
to believe the tale now current 
of a wandering Jew sort of pas- 
senger—a lady of advanced years 
who can only alight from a train 
backwards. Every time she begins 
to get out a porter rushes up cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Hurry up, ma’am ;_ train’s 
going ! ’—and pushes her in again! 

‘This finishes our journey,” 
said the inspector, as, taught by 
previous experience, I cautiously 
crawled off the engine,—‘‘ unless 
you'd like to go round again.” 

I declined. 
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LOU AND LIZ. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 


With Illustrations by DUDLEY HEATH. 





yg HE great bell at 
Westminster was 
striking nine. 
Sunlight stream- 
ed into the gar- 
ret window, bath- 
ing a_ robust, 
comely girl, who 
stood half-dress- 
ed before a look- 
ing- glass and 
combed out her 
In bed lay another girl, 














tawny hair, 
seemingly asleep, and on the pillow be- 
side her perched a baby-boy of eighteen 
months, mumbling at a biscuit. 

** Now then, Liz!” cried the girl who 
was dressing, as she took a hair-pin from 


between her lips. ‘‘ Goin’ to loy there 
alld'y? Wike up, do!” She began to 
sing in a strident voice, ‘‘ J’yful, j’yful 
will that meetin’ be,—when from sin our 
‘arts are pure and free.’ Jacky, give 
mummy one on the ’ead. Liz, git up! 
‘Ow d’yer suppose we’re goin’ to git to 
London Bridge by eleven?” Again she 
sang: ‘‘‘ You can ’ear ’em soigh, an’ 
wish to doy, an’ see them wink the other 
oye,—at the man that browk the benk 
at Monty Car—lo!’ Say, Liz, did you 
‘ear Mr. Tunks come ’ome last night ? 
Same old capers; fallin’ down all the 
time he was goin’ up.—Wike up, I tell 
yer!” 

Liz raised her head with a drowsy 
laugh. 

**Stop yer jaw, Lou! What a chatter- 
mag you are!” 

119. August, 1893. 


A rejoinder came in the shape of a 
pin-cushion, aimed sharply at the remon- 
strant. It missed Liz, and hit her child 
full in the face. The room rang with an 
infantile shriek of alarm and pain. In a 
moment Liz had jumped out of bed, had 
hurled back the missile with all her force 
at Lou, and in the same breath was trying 
to soothe the baby and to revile her 
friend. This time the pin-cushion knocked 
over the small looking-glass, which shat- 
tered upon the floor. For five minutes 
there was tumult—screaming, railing, 
scuffing ; the storm of recrimination 
only ended when Lou discovered in her 
pocket—amid keys and coppers and 
dirt—a_ broken stick of chocolate, which 
she presented as peace-offering to Jacky. 

**’Ow ’m oi to do my ’air?” asked Liz, 
as she stood in her night-gown and rue- 
fully regarded the broken glass. 

*Orll do it for you,” Lou 
giving her own locks a final slap. 

‘*An’ now we've got to buy Mrs. 
Uggins another glawss!” 

** Don’t fret yer gizzard about that. I 
can get a measly little thing like this for 
sixpence. What's the odds s’long as 
y’re ’eppy !——‘ The man that browk the 
benk at Monty Car—lo!’” 

‘* 1 dreamt it was rinin’,” said Liz, as 
she drew the blind aside, and looked with 
satisfaction at the cloudless sky. ‘‘ Some- 
thin’ loike weather, this, for a Benk- 
‘oliday. Say, Lou, you might give 
Jacky’s face a wipe whilst I’m dressin’.” 

Discord between the two (it hap- 
pened about once every half-hour when 
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replied, 











~~ 7 =" they were 
long together) 
always ended in 
a request for 
some favour, 
urged by the 
——)younger 
Ljgirl and 
O |cheerfully 
Uligranted 
by her 
companion. 

They were 
nothing akin 
to each other, 
but hadshared 
this garret for 
about a_ year. 
Liz worked at home, 

making quill toothpicks, and earning 
perhaps a shilling a day; Lou was a 
book-folder, and her wages averaged 
eleven shillings a week; their money 
ona system of pure communism, went 
to discharge their joint expenses. Alone, 
Liz could barely have supported herself 
and her child; as it was, they made 
ends meet, and somehow managed to 
save a few shillings against a Bank- 
holiday. 

Lou wore a gold wedding-ring, and 
round her neck, hidden by her dress, hung 
a little wash-leather bag which contained a 
marriage certificate. It was her firm 
belief that on the preservation of these 
**lines” depended the validity of her 
marriage. Three years had elapsed since, 
at the birth of a child, her husband saw 
fit to disappear ; the baby died, and Lou 
went back to her old calling. 

Liz wore a brass wedding-ring, and had 
no marriage certificate toshow. She was 
known as *‘ Mrs. Purkiss,” but was entitled 
only to ‘* Miss.” As to Jacky’s father, 
his disappearance was as complete as 
that of Lou’s husband. 

In their way they had suffered not a 
little, these two girls. But the worst 
seemed to be over. _ With admirable 
philosophy they lived for the day, for 
the hour. Liz was never burdened by 
a sense of gratitude to her friend; to Lou 
it mever occurred that she herself was 
practising a singular generosity. They 
laughed and sang, squabbled and abused 
each other, drank beer when they could 
afford it, tea when they couldn’t, starved 
themselves occasionally to have an evening 
at the Canterbury or at the Surrey (the 
baby, drugged if he were troublesome, 
sleeping ngw on his mother’s lap, now 
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on Lou’s), and on a Bank-holiday mingled 
with the noisiest crowd they could dis- 
cover. 

To-day they, were going to Rosherville. 

Jacky wasn’t very firm on his feet ; 
considering the child’s diet and his 
bringing-up in general, the wonder was 
that he trod this earth at all. He weighed 
very little, and the girls were so much in 
the habit of carrying him about wherever 
they went, that they rarely grumbled at 
the burden. 

It would have pleased them best to go 
down to Rosherville by steamer, but that 
cost a little more than the journey by 
train, and every penny had to be con- 
sidered. Their tickets, both together, 
came to three-and-sixpence; eighteen- 
pence apiece remained for refreshment at 
the Gardens. Dinner they took with 
them—bread and slices of tinned beef ; 
for tea, of course, there would be 
‘‘srimps and creases.” Before and 
after, those great mugs of ale which add 
so to the romance of Rosherville. 

What an Easter! Day after day, 
scarce a shadow across the sun. And 
so deliciously warm that one had been 
able to save no end of money from firing. 
On Good Friday they had lain in bed 
until dinner-time,—‘‘ doin’ a good sleep,” 
as Lou said; the rest of the day they 
spent in patching up their hats and jackets. 
On Saturday, it was work again. Sun- 
day, another good sleep, and an after- 
noon ramble, just to show that they had 
some Easter finery, like other people. 
And now had come the real holiday. 
They were in wild spirits. On setting 
out, they ran, and leapt, and shouted. 
Lou, as the elder and _ stronger, 
took Jacky up on her shoulder, and 
rushed off with him, singing the great 
song of the day, about the man who 
&c. ;—the man’s feat, by the bye, 
signifying to Lou nothing more nor less 
than a successful burglary, perpetrated 
at some bank in a remote country where 
the police were probably deficient. 

It rejoiced them to get far away from 
the familiar region, and to indulge their 
gaiety amid a revelling throng. They 
had few acquaintances they cared about. 
With the people who knew her story 
Liz could not be altogether at ease; 
the morality of her world pressed any- 
thing but heavily upon her, yet she 
was occasionally aware of slights and 
covert judgments. Lou, again, though 
strong in the possession of her amulet, 
was too proud to invite people’s pity in 
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the character of a deserted wife, and her 
sharp temper had before now subjected 
her to insults. ‘‘ No wonder y’r ’usband 
run aw’y an’ left yer,” was a natural re- 
tort from any girl whom Lou’s tongue had 
wounded. Except, of course, from Liz; 
who, however angry, could not permit 
herself that kind of weapon. This 
necessity of mutual forbearance made a 
strong link in their friendship. And the 
fact that Lou considered herself her 
friend’s superior, morally and even 
socially, doubtless helped to keep them 
satisfied with each other. 

Everything was fresh to them ; even 
familiar posters acquired a new 
interest seen in the light of 
holiday. A wrestling lion 
and a_ boxing kangaroo, 
large and vivid on hoard- 
ings by the railway, excited 
them to 
**Look at it landin’ ’im 
one in the jawr!” cried 
Liz, pointing out the kan- 
garoo to Jacky, with 
educational fervour. And 
the monkey-faced little 
fellow seemed to under- 
stand, for he leapt on 
his mother’s knee, and 
smote his sticky little 
hands together. 

The grounds at Rosher- 
ville were a pretty show 
in this warm _ spring 
weather. Fresh verdure 
had began to clothe the 
deciduous trees, and the 
thick -clustered evergreens 
made semblance of summer 
against a bright blue sky. 
From the cliffs of quarried 
chalk hung thick ivy; up 
and down and al! about 
wound the maze of path- 
ways, here through a 
wooded dell, there opening 
upon a lawn of smooth turf, or a 
terrace set with garden shrubs and 
flowers. Liz had never been here be- 
fore ; Lou not for several years. First 
of all they must needs scamper from place 
to place, uttering many an ‘‘Ow!” of 
rapture. The bear-pit entertained them 
for long; so did the aviaries. But at 
length the sight of many people thronging 
about a liquor-bar reminded them that it 
was nigh dinner-time. They found a spot 
within the area of beery odour, and sat 
down to eat and drink. 
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enthusiasm. OMY: 


Jacky was encouraged to sip from the 
ale-mug ; his wry face moved the girls to 
shrieks of laughter, interspersed with 
**Pore dear! What a shime!” and the 
like exclamations. In her bag Liz had 
brought a_ bottle of milk; it was 
churned into acidity, but the infant, 
after his alcoholic thwartings, imbibed it 
eagerly. Bits of meat, too, he consumed, 
aad lumps of heavy cake; and, by way 
of dessert, coloured sweets in considerable 
mass. The girls would have deemed it 
downright cruelty to refuse him any 
eatable thing that he appeared to relish. 

Two or three hours went by. The 
pair encountered no acquaint- 
ance, and gave only brief en- 
couragement to exnilarated 
youths who sought to 
make themselves agreeable. 

Rough banter, even a 
dance, they were quite 
ready for, but Lou’s amu- 
let and Liz’s child for- 
bade them to pursue 
flirtation beyond a cer- 
tain discreet limit. When 
Jacky began to wail from 
weariness, indigestion, 
and need of sleep, they 
came to a rest within 
sight of the dancing-plat- 
form, where a band made 
merry challenge to crowd- 
ing couples. Liz, very red 
and perspiring, sat 
down with the baby 
on her lap, and 
tried to hush him 
into slumber. 
ia WS A sudden excla- 
fi jal - 
i * | mation from her 
; < companion caused her 
=o to look up. Lou was 


standing with eyes 


““AND GAVE ONLY BRIEF a H eagerly fixed on the 
>. 


ENCOURAGEMENT.” 


round platform, her lips 
open, her face and atti- 
tude expressing some intense excite- 
ment. 

‘*Liz!” she ejaculated. ‘‘If there 
ain’t my ’usband !” 

In an instant the other girl was on 
her feet. The child, left to roll upon the 
grass, made an unregarded outcry. 

‘“Where is ’e? Which is ’im, Lou?” 

‘*That fellow in the brown pot ’at, 
dauncin’ with the girl in a blue dress. 
Down’t yer see ?” 

‘*T see!”—Liz quivered with sym- 
pathetic agitation, and balanced forward 
3K2 
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on her toes. ‘What are you goin’ to 
do?” she added, in quick undertones. 

The other made no reply. She took a 
step forward, looking like some animal 
about to spring. Her fists were clenched 
at her sides. 

**Are you quite sure?” 
following her. 

‘Sure? D’ you think I’m a bloomin’ 
fool ?” was the fierce answer. 

‘*Down’t make a row, Lou!” Liz en- 
treated, looking anxiously at the people 
around them. ‘You always said you 
didn’t care nothin’ about ’im.” 


asked Liz, 


than thirty. The flush on his cheeks told 
of much refreshment, but as yet he had 
not exceeded a fair Bank-holiday allow- 
ance. Only for a moment did the sight 
of Lou disconcert him; then he gave a 
broad grin, and spoke as if no encounter 
could have pleased him more. 

‘*Thet you? Why, you’ve growed out 
of knowledge.” He turned to the blue 
dress, and said, ‘‘ Old friend o’ mine, Sal. 
See y’ again before long.” Then, going 
close up to Lou, ‘‘ You’ve growed that 
’endsome, I shouldn’t ’ardly ’ave known 
you. Let’s have a bit of a stroll.” 





‘*11Z!" SHE EJACULATED, ‘‘ IF THERE AIN’T MY ’USBAND!” 


**] ain't a-goin’ to mike no row. Shut 
up, and go an’ look after the child.” 

She approached the dancers. It was 
several minutes before the man on whom 
her eye was fixed came out from amid the 
stamping, whirling, and shrieking throng ; 
his companion in the blue dress followed 
him. Lou went steadily up to him, met 
his look, and stood expectant, without a 
word. 

He wore the holiday attire of a rowdy 
mechanic ; had a draggled flower in his 
coat, and in his mouth the extinct stump of 
a cigar. He was slim, and vulgarly good- 
looking ; hj age appeared to be not more 


He caught her by the arm, and drew 
her towards a part where there were fewer 
people. 

‘* That’s ’ow you tike it, is it ?” said the 
girl in a thick voice, her eyes still fixed 
upon him. 

‘*T always said you was good-lookin’, 
Lou, but to see you now fair tikes my 
breath away, s’elp me gawd! What a’ 
you been doin’ with yerself all this time ? ” 

‘* What a’ you been doin’, that’s what of 
want to know ?” 

The delinquent affected compunction. 
He lowered his voice. 


**]T couldn’t ‘elp myself, Lou. Times 
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was ’ard. I went off after a job, an’ I 
meant to send you somethin’ to go on with, 
s’elp me I did. But it was all I could do 
to get grub for myself an’ a fourpenny 
lodgin’. I’ve thought about yer d’y and 
night, an’ oped as you wouldn’t come to 
no ’arm. I knew your uncle ‘ud look after 
you 

Lou at length found her tongue, and 
for several minutes used it vigorously, but 
without creating a public disturbance. 
The man—she knew him by the name of 
Bishop—cast uneasy glances round about ; 
he saw that his late partner remained at 
a distance, but that a girl with a child in 
her arms was following them. 

‘*Who’s that?” he asked at length, 
indicating Liz. 

“It’s a friend as I 
answered, sharply. 
about you—no fear.” 

‘* An’ d’ you mean to say as you ’aven’t 
found another ’usband, all this time ? ” 

The reply was a fresh outburst of wrath. 
When it had spent itself, Bishop said ina 
wheedling voice : 

‘*T behaved bad to you, Lou; there’s 
no two ways about that. But I didn’t 
mean it, an’ I’ve always wanted to make 
things right again between us. ’Ev a 
drink, old girl. I’ve got something to 
say to you—but ’ev a drink first, and your 
pal, too. Let’s be friendly together. 
There ain’t no use in making a bother. 
I cawn’t ’elp lookin’ at yer, Lou. You're 
that ’endsome, I wouldn’t a’ believed it.” 

In spite of everything, this flattery was 
so pleasant to Lou’s ear that she had much 
ado not to smile. Old feelings began to 
revive as she regarded the man’s features, 
and his insinuating talk tempted her to 
forget and forgive. Such an event as 
this was in harmony with the joyous 
nature of the day. Abruptly she turned 
round and beckoned Liz to approach. 

** Moy oye, what a bebby!” exclaimed 
Bishop, as if in admiration. ‘* You don’t 
mean to say as that’s yours, Lou ?” 





Lou 
knows all 


live with,” 
‘* She 


‘* If you want to know,” Lou answered, 
sullenly, ‘‘ mine didn’t live only three 
weeks.” 


** Pore little thing! I’m sorry for that. 
But it’s all for the best, I dessay. Come 
an’ let’s ’ev a drink. Let’s be friendly. 
What’s the odds, s’long as it all comes 
right in the finish.” 

Liz, meanwhile, was suffering much 
mental disturbance. From the first 
moment, she had dreaded lest Lou and 
her husband should be reconciled: that 
would mean a parting with her friend, 
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and how was she to get on alone ? Obliged 
to disguise her uneasiness, she kept in the 
rear of Bishop, and glanced now at him, 
now at Lou. It became more obvious 
that the deserted wife was exulting in 
what had happened; her eyes had a 
strange gleam ; she tossed her head, and 
walked with much swinging of the arms. 

Bishop persuaded them to sit down on 
the grass whilst he fetched liquor from 
the neighbouring bar. 

‘*Are you goin’ back to him?” Liz 
asked of her friend in a hurried whisper. 

** Me ?” was the scornful reply. ‘*‘ What 
d’you tike me for?” 

** But you’re goin’ on as if you meant 
to.” 

**He’s my ‘usband, | s’powse, ain’t 
he ?” Lou rejoined, with a fierce glare. 

**T wouldn’t drink with a ’usband as 
had served me like ’¢ has.” 


** Shut up!” 
‘** Shut up yerself !” 
The quarrel was interrupted by 


Bishop’s return with two foaming pint 
mugs. They were speedily emptied and 
replenished. Liz quaffed the beverage 
without delight, for she saw that her 
objection only had the effect of making 
Lou stubborn in disregard of wrongs. 
One of the many concertina-players who 
rambled about from group to group 
suddenly shrilled out a summons to 
dancing. 

**°Ev a turn, old girl?” said Bishop, 
who, as he sat, had already stolen an 
arm about Lou’s waist. 

After due show of snappy reluctance, 
the girl consented, and with dismay in 
her heart Liz saw the pair twirl away. 
This was Bishop’s opportunity for private 
speech. After again assuring Lou of his 
penitence for past injury, he told her that 
in a day or two he was to begin work on 
a job at Woolwich, a job likely to last for 
some months, with good wages; he had 
lodgings out there already. His proposal 
was that Lou should return with him this 
evening. They would go together, at 
once, to her home, carry off her belong- 
ings, and to-morrow find themselves 
comfortably established as man and wife 
once more. The fiery colour in Lou's 
cheeks betrayed her mood of eager 
excitement, the disposition to forget 
everything but this unhoped-for chance of 
resuming her dignity of wifehood. Yet 
she could not, in fact, lose sight either of 
the risk she ran (for Bishop would as 
likely as not forsake her again when he 
grew tired of her), or of the distress she 
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would inflict upon poor Liz. The dance, 
the seductive murmurs of her partner, 
told strongly in one direction ; but every 
time she cast her eyes on Liz and Jacky, 
fears and compunctions renewed their 
grasp upon her. 

Just as breathlessness was compelling 
her to pause, she became aware 
that her friend and the child had dis- 
appeared. She stopped on the instant 
and looked in every direction ; nowhere 
amid the moving clusters was Liz dis- 
coverable. She must have gone off in a 
sulk. Lou resented this behaviour. It 
diminished her anxiety on the girl’s behalf, 
and when Bishop continued to urge an 
instant departure she sauntered slowly 
away with him. 

But Liz had not purposely with- 
drawn. Sitting disconsolate on the grass, 
she happened to catch sight, at a distance, 
of that young woman in blue, with whom 
Bishop had first of all been seen. A 
thought flashed through her mind; she 
caught up Jacky and darted in pursuit of 
the conspicuous person. 

Not, however, to overtake her readily, 
for in front of them was the Baronial 
Hall (name redolent of the old Vic. and 
of the Surrey Theatre), and the blue-clad 
girl vanished through its portals before 
Liz could come up to her. Within was 
the high scene of Rosherville riot. A 
crowd filled the long room from end to 
end, a crowd that sang and bellowed, 
that swayed violently backwards and 
forwards, that stamped on the wooden 
flooring in wild fandangoes, and raised 
such an atmosphere of dust that, on her 
attempt to enter, Liz began to cough and 
felt her eyes smart. Jacky, terrified by 
the din, burst into a howl, here inaudible. 
But the blue dress was once more in sight, 
and Liz would not relinquish her purpose ; 
she crushed onward, until an opportunity 
came of touching and addressing the 
object of her pursuit. 

‘* Miss,” she said, speaking close to the 
young woman’s ear, ‘‘ would you mind 
tellin’ me somethin’ ?” 

She of the blue robe seemed to be alone, 
but was stamping, like those around her, 
to the nearest concertina, and had a look 
of supreme good-humour on her blowzy 
countenance. 

‘““What d’you want to know?” she 
shouted back. 

‘* That gentleman as you was dauncin’ 
with out there on the platform——” 

‘* What of ’im?” 

‘“ Is he a friend of yourn?” 


Known him since’t | 


**’Course he is. 
was a choild.” 

“But you don’t know ’is wife, do 
you?” 

***Course I do.” 

‘*What—my friend Lou?” 

The reply was a stare of astonishment. 

‘*His wife ain’t no Lou!” exclaimed 
the young woman. ‘‘ Her name’s Marier. 
What d’you mean?” 

Liz uttered a shriek of delight. She 
had hoped to discover something to 
Bishop’s discredit, but nothing so good 
as this had struck her imagination. 

‘* If you'll come along o’ me,” she said, 
** Pll tell you somethin’ as you’d ought 
to know.” 

Readily enough the stranger followed, 
and with a struggle they got into the open 
air. In the conversation that ensued, Liz 
learnt that the man of whom they spoke 
was not in reality named Bishop, and that 
he could not be legally Lou’s husband. 
Some ten years ago he had married in his 
true name of Wilcox, and his wife, with 
four children, lived at Enfield. More than 
once he had left Mrs. Wilcox to her own 
resources ; but she, having a little shop, 
did not suffer much from her spouse's 
neglect. 

Liz had now to rush in pursuit of her 
friend ; the stranger, much interested by 
what she had heard, accompanied her. 
But Lou was by this time far from .the 
spot where she had danced with her 
nominal husband. 

‘* She'll have gone off with him!” cried 
Liz, in despair which was not wholly 
selfish. ‘‘Where’s the w’y out? If I 
‘edn’t this baby to carry! Icawn't go no 
faster!” 

Tears began to trickle down her cheeks, 
where dust had mingled muddily with 
perspiration. She saw before her a life 
of loneliness and want. The homely 
garret would have to be forsaken ; she 
must shelter herself and Jacky in some 
miserable hole,—well if it didn’t end in 
their going to the workhouse. Oh, why 
had she been so snappy with Lou! 
Perhaps that very last bit of a quarrel had 
decided her friend to go off without 
remorse. Yet, even amid this distress, 
Liz experienced a brief, intermittent 
comfort in the reflection that, after all, 
Lou was not really a married woman, 
that the ‘‘lines” of which she so often 
boasted were worthless, and her gold ring 
no better than one of brass. 


Her companion offered to take a turn © 


at carrying the child whilst they hurried 
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‘*FACE TO FACE WITH HIM WERE THREE ACCUSING WOMEN.” 


on in search. They made for the exit, 
and asked if such a couple as Lou and 
the brown-hatted man had been seen to 
depart in the last few minutes ; answers 
were vaguely negative. Back again into 
the gardens ; hither and thither amid the 
folk who were enjoying themselves— 
drinking, dancing, loveemaking, shooting 
in the rifle gallery, watching acrobats and 
niggers on the lawn, and a performance 
in the open-air theatre. Liz seemed to 
herself the only unhappy creature in this 
assembly of thousands. Presently it 
occurred to the pair that one or other of 
them ought to have remained at the exit ; 
they had forgotten this. Liz, utterly 
wearied and woe-begone, stood still and 
let her tears have their way. 


a Li el ge aellaeeet aie iptiete  - 


High, up on the 
tops of the tall 
elms, nesting 
rooks uttered their 
‘* Caw, caw,” un- 
disturbed by the 
uproar of human- 


ity in lower re- 
gions. Grave, 
domestic rooks, 


models of reason 
and virtue in com- 
parison with the 
rampant throng 
they wisely ig- 
nored. 
Ultimately, half 
an hour after the 
beginning of their 
search, Liz and the 
blue girl found 
themselves near 
the spot whence 
they had started ; 
and there—there 
in the very place 
where they had 
danced to. the 
concertina—stood 
Lou and Wilcox- 
Bishop. Liz, now 
again with Jacky 
in her arms, 
bounded forward. 
“Loe! Dear 
old Lou! Thenk 
Gawd! Come ’ere 
and let me tell 
you somethin’.” 
! ‘“ Where have 
you been?” cried 





the other im- 
patiently. 
‘* Lookin’ for you, everywheres. Ow, 


Lou! Don’t ’ave nothin’ to do with ’im.” 
She spoke in a subdued voice, not to be 
heard by passing strangers. ‘‘ He ain’t 
what he calls himself! He ain’t your 
*usband!” 

The man had drawn near, not without 
a look of misgiving, for he saw the 
young woman in blue regarding him 
ominously, and observed Liz’s agitation. 
There followed a lively scene, brief, 
dramatic. Wilcox, made heedless by long 
impunity, 2nd overcome by amorous 
temptation, had loitered about with Lou 
merely because she was unwilling to go 
away without seeing Liz; he had met no 
one except the blue girl who could 
imperil his project, and it seemed to 











him most unlikely that she would 
have an opportunity of learning what 
he was about before he got safely off. 
It was true that he had work at Wool- 
wich, and he saw no risk in living there 
with Lou, whilst he kept up communica- 
tion with his legitimate wife at Enfield, 
whose little shop was too valuable to be 
definitely forsaken. But the unexpected 
had befallen. Face to face with him were 
three accusing women, one of them 
— ‘ furious, the se- 





cond exultant, 
the third scan- 
dalised. Use- 
less to attempt 





denial ;__evi- 
dence could 
now be ob- 
tained against 
him at any 
moment. He 
stood at bay 


for two min- 
utes, then with 
a burst of 
foul language, 
turned tail and 
, fled. 

Lou would 
have pursued 
him. She was 
beside herself 
with rage, jealousy, humiliation. But 
already a _ little crowd of amused 
observers was gathering, and followed 
her with whoops as_ she started 
after the escaping man. Upon these 
people Liz suddenly turned in wrath, 
asked them what business it was of theirs, 
and so brought them to a standstill. Her 
voice had a restraining effect on Lou; she 
also stopped, turned, and glared savagely 
at the spectators, who fell back. 

‘* See ’ere, Liz,” she said, ‘‘ you can do 
as you like ; oi’m goin’ ’ome.” 

‘*So’m oi,”’ was the answer. 

Jacky had been roaring incessantly for 
the last quarter of an hour, and would 
continue until he fell asleep. The day 
was hopelessly spoilt. Wherever they 
went in the Gardens they would feel that 
people were pointing at them and talking 
about them ; the blue girl would of course 
make known their story. So they moved 
dolefully towards the exit, exchanging 
not a word. 

When they were out in the high road 
Lou paused. 

‘You don’t think I meant to go with 
him, do You?” she asked fiercely. 
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***Cause if you do, you’re bloomin’ well 
wrong. Think I'd a’ gone back to a 
feller like that ?” 

There followed a string of violent 
epithets. Liz, though convinced that 
only an accident had saved her friend (and 
herself), was politic enough to protest 
that of course she had never feared 
anything so foolish; and when this 
assurance had been repeated some fifty 
times, the injured girl began to take 
comfort from it. Her wrath turned 
against the man once more. She would 
be revenged upon him ; she would go to 
the police-station, and have him ‘ took 
up”; he should be sent to prison like the 
bigamist they had read about in Z/oyd’s 
only a week or two since. 

‘** Where’s a p’liceman ?” she exclaimed, 
looking about her. ‘‘ He ain't far off yet, 
an’ I'd like to see him copped, and took 
off with ’andcuffs.” 

The policeman was not difficult to dis- 
cover, but for all that Lou did not carry 
out her menace. She railed copiously, 
but decided that it would be better to go 
to the ‘‘ station” when they got home, 
and make her charge with all formalities. 
Meanwhile Jacky kicked, struggled, and 
roared in his mother’s arms. 

‘*’Ere, give ’im to me,” said Lou at 
length, when her companion was all 
but dropping in exhaustion. ‘‘’Ow can 
y’ expect to enjoy yerself when you ’ave 
to tike babbies about! We ’aven’t had 
no tea, nor nothin’. Come on, an’ let’s 
git ’ome.” 

They missed a train at Rosherville 
Station, and hadto walktoGravesend. The 
return journey was miserable, for very few 
people were going back at this early hour, 
and none of the accustomed singing in the 
carriage helped to restore their spirits. 
Relieved from personal anxieties, Liz 
could now sympathise with her friend’s 
distress. They squabbled, as a matter 
of course, and the necessity of postponing 
talk about what had happened until they 
were alone again exasperated the tempers 
of both. 

By eight o’clock Jacky lay fast asleep 
in bed, and Liz was preparing tea. Lou 
had not entered ; she went off somewhere 
by herself, promising to be back before 
very long. Within the house was perfect 
quietness ; down in the street an intoxi- 
cated youth roared out a song which 
contested popularity with that concerning 
the bank-breaker of Monte Carlo—an 
invitation to a bride to take her marriage- 
trip ‘‘on a boycycle mide for two.” 
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Three hours later Lou was still absent. 
Liz grew fearful once more. But perhaps 
her friend had really visited the police- 
station, and was detained there all this 
time by the gravity of her business. At 
half-past eleven there was an unfamiliar 
step on the stairs, ascending noisily. Liz 
threw open the door, called out, and was 
answered with a laugh which she recog- 
nised, though it hada strange note.—Lou 
had not spent her evening with the 
police. 


In the light of early morning Jacky’s 
clamour for breakfast awakened the two 
girls. Having given the child some cold 
tea (left in the pot all night), and a hunch 
of bread, Liz spoke to her companion. For 
a while there was no answer, but presently 
came muffled words. 


8o1 


‘** Say, Liz, you won’t let on to nobody 


‘about it ?” 


“Not oi! 
Lou.” 

A pause, then Lou’s voice was again 
heard. 

‘*] woke up in the night, an’ thought 
I'd burn them marriage-lines. But I won't. 
neither. I'll keep somethin’ to show.” 

‘** Oi should, if oi was you. You was 
married, all the sime.” 

‘* But I can git married again now, if I 
want.” 

***Course you can,” 
heartedly. 

‘* All right. Let’s do another sleep. 
What’s the odds s’ long ’s y’re ’eppy ?” 

And they dozed till it was time to get 
up and begin the week’s labour. 


I tike my oath | won't, 


Liz replied, half- 
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She always reads 
the postcards. 


On Her Mayesty’s Service, 


( Zo be continued.) 




















BELVOIR CASTLE, 


THE HISTORIC HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
II.—BELVOIR CASTLE. 
By tHE DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 





N the crowning point 

of the wooded ridge 
of Leicestershire hills 
rising from the vast 
plain known as the 
vale of Belvoir, a 
stronghold has stood 
since the days of 
Robert de Todenci, 
William the Conqueror’s trusty knight 
and standard-bearer. The present castle, 
with its many towers, stands on very 
ancient foundations, but was built by the 
father of the present Duke. He wrote 
the following paper :— 











“BELVOIR CASTLE, 
“ March 10, 1817. 


“On Good Friday, A.D. 1801, we commenced 
pulling down the south-west front of Belvoir 
Castle, next to the courtyard. The work 
of rebuilding continued progressive till the 
year 1816, when the south-west and south- 
east fronts were completed and the grand 
staircase and a picture gallery, in the north- 
west front, were nearly finished. On Satur- 
day morning, October 26, between two and 
three o'clock, the castle was visited by a most 
awful, destructive, and alarming fire, which 


for a considerable time appeared to defy the 
persevering efforts of my numerous friends of 
all ranks and classes, who gave their prompt 
and zealous assistance on the occasion. By 
the blessing of Providence their manly exertions 
were at length crowned with success, and the 
south-west and south-east fronts were preserved 
perfect and entire. The principal part of the 
plate and more than half the collection of 
pictures were saved; and a mercy of still 
greater value and importance was bestowed 
on the Duchess and me (then absent at Cheveley 
Park) in the preservation of our five dear 
children. So true it is, that even in His just 
chastisements, an Almighty God is merciful, 
and that His severest dispensations possess 
sources of comfort to the mind of a Christian. 
It is with a due sense of the divine goodness, 
and with a proper gratitude for the mercy of 
God, that I recommence on this day, the re- 
building of the north-west and north-east 
fronts of Belvoir Castle (which were totally 
destroyed by the fire), having committed the 
superintendence of the building to the Rev. Sir 
John Thoroton, knight, assisted by Mr. Thomas 
Turner as clerk of the works—fully confiding in 
their ability to temper splendour with prudence, 
and comfort with economy, but more par- 
ticularly conscious that 
“ Except the Lord build the house 
Their labour is but lost that build it. 
“ RUTLAND.” 
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This was put in a glass bottle and placed 
in one of the foundation stones of the 
centre tower in the north-east front. 
From this account it will be gathered 
that ‘‘ the aerial castle,” as the present 
building was called by the late Sir Fred- 
erick Trench, is a modern building. Yet 
the foundations and one or two portions 
remaining are ancient. The wine-cellar, 
the scullery, and several flights of steps, 
are of great antiquity. A representation 
of Robert de Todenci’s castle appears on a 
seal attached to an original charter of 
confirmation of property granted by him 
to Belvoir Priory. It is seen there as an 


his horse beyond his speed he stumbled, 
his rider fell and broke his neck, near a 
small stone cross not far from Frithby. 
The bereaved father founded three mon- 
asteries, Kirkham, Rievaulx and War- 
don. He finally became a monk. 

We must pass over the careers of 
several distinguished members of the Ros 
family, till we arrive at the third William 
de Ros, who was at the battle of Cressy ; 
afterwards with the Black Prince at the 
siege of Calais. Passing on to Thomas 
Lord Ros, we find that when he was 
only eighteen he was placed by the 
King, -1443, in full possession of his 
father’s estates, 








THE CASTLE BURNED DOWN AFTER 


embattled castle of three tiers, the two 
upper of which have on the face a suc- 
cession of Norman arches and buttresses 
in pilaster fashion. Two rude represen- 
tations of men’s heads facing each other 
are at opposite corners of the battlements, 
behind one of which rises a staff with a 
flag something in the shape of a knight’s 
pennon. The whole is surrounded by a 
massive embattled outer wall. This seal 
belonged to Robert de Todenci’s descend- 
ant, William de Albini the Fourth, who 
died about 1247. His daughter and 
heiress married Robert de Ros, Baron of 
Hamlake, fifth in descent from Peter de 
Ros and Adeline, heiress of Sir Walter 
Aspec. This knight is said, ‘‘to have 
made Christ his heir,” for grief at the 
loss of his only son, whose delight was in 
riding swift horses. One day having urged 





THE CIVIL WARS. 


that father having 


died when he 
was four years 
old. Thomas 
was styled Baron 
Ros of Ham- 
lake, Trusbut and 
Belvoir. He was 


with the King at 
York, when the 
Lancastrian party 
were defeated at 
Towton, and he 
accompanied the 
King to Berwick. 
For his loyalty to 
his sovereign he 
was attainted in 
Parliament 1461 ; 
some authorities 
say he was be- 
headed. When 
the House of York 
finally triumphed 
over the Lancas- 





trians, Edward IV. rewarded his ad- 
herents with the property that had 
belonged to his enemies. Belvoir 


honour, castle, lordship, and park, its 
members, and the rent called Castle- 
guard, were granted to William Lord 


Hastings, commonly known as The 
Bastard. Lord Hastings, when he came 


to take possession, was attacked and 
driven away by a friend to Lord Ros, 
Mr. Harrington, described by Leland, 
as ‘‘a man of power thereabouts.” It is 
recorded that Lord Hastings was so 
much enraged by this opposition, that, 
gathering forces together, he attacked 
his own castle with such fury that it was 
ruined. Lord Hastings took the lead 
from the roof to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
where he built largely. 

Edmund, Lord Ros, son of Thomas, 
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was obliged to seek refuge abroad, in 
consequence of his father’s attainder, 
but in Henry VII.’s reign most of his 
property was restored to him. Edmund, 
Lord Ros, died in 1508 ; his eldest sister 
and co-heir, Eleanor, married Sir Robert 
de Manners, of Ethale, in Northumber- 
land. Sir Robert de Manners came of a 
warlike race of sturdy knights, but space 
will not allow of their histories being 
recorded here. 

Sir Robert through this marriage be- 
came possessed of Belvoir Castle, Ham- 
lake and Orston. His eldest son, George, 
succeeded his father in his title, and 
in 1487, in right 
of his mother, as 
sumed that of 
Lord Ros. He 
married Anne, 
only daughter and 
heir of Sir Thomas 
Sellenger (St. 
Leger) by Anne, 
daughter of Rich- 
ard, Duke of York, 
eldest sister to | 
King Edward IV., 
and widow of Hen- 
rv Holland, Duke 
of Exeter. Lord 
was much 
employed by Hen- 
ry VIII. He was 
with the King at } 
the siege of Thero- 
neme, then at 
Tournay, where 
he was seized with 
his last illness. 
He was buried in 
St.George’s Chap- 
el, Windsor. 

His son Thomas § 
found Belvoir in 
ruins, elders grow- 
ing on the root, and he almost or en- 
tirely rebuilt it. Henry VIII. bestowed 
on him large grants, among the most 
important being the Priory ‘of Bel- 
voir, originally founded by his ances- 
tor, Robert de Todenci, Egle, in Lincoln- 
shire, which was a commandery of the 
Knights Templars, the site of the Abbey 
of Rievaulx, and the interesting Abbey of 
Croxton, which is close to Belvoir, where 
ruins still exist. 

Thomas, thirteenth Lord Ros, was 
created Earl of Rutland, June roth, 1526, 
a title which had been borne by Ed- 
mund, yoynger brother to Edward IV. 


Ros 
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and had never been conferred on any 
but those of royal blood. The first 
earl was mindful of the honour due to 
the dead, and he caused many monu- 
ments of the Albini and Ros family to 
be removed from the Priory and from 
Croxton Abbey to Bottesford, the 
spire of which may be seen from the 
Belvoir hill. His son Henry succeeded 
him, and in 1555 he completed the 
rebuilding the castle, making it 
according to Nicholls and Leland, ‘A 
nobler mansion than it was before.” 
Though papers and plans, deeds and 
charters of great antiquity entering into 





THE WINE-CELLAR. 


details of terest are preserved at 
Belvoir, there is no picture or drawing 
whatever of this castle. Henry, Earl 
of Rutland, was appointed in the reign 
of Philip and Mary, Captain-general of 
all the forces to be sent to France, and 
he had also chief command of the fleet. 
Queen Elizabeth made him a Knight of 
the Garter, and among other posts he was 
President of Her Majesty’s Council in the 
north. His son Edward, third Earl, was 
‘*a profound lawyer, and a man accom- 
plished with all polite learning.” He 
died in 1587 at his house, Puddle Wharf, 
London. He settled his estate in sucha 
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THE SALOON. 


manner that the Barony of Ros, which 
descended to his daughter Elizabeth, 
should be properly supported, and the 
rest of his property went to his brother 
John, who inherited the Earldom of Rut- 
land. 

As much that is interesting within the 
castle, to the best of my belief, has 
journeyed to and from Haddon Hall, I 
must here mention that John Manners, 
second son of the first Earl of Rutland, 
married Dorothy, dauchter and co-heiress 
of Sir George Vernon, of Nether Haddon 
in Derbyshire. Sir George was known as 
King of the Peak. John Manners thus 
by his marriage brought the ancient 
Haddon Hall into the Manners family, 
and his grandson, John Manners, on the 
death of his cousin George, Earl of Rut- 
land, in 1641, became the eighth Earl, thus 
uniting the families of Vernon and Man- 
ners. 

Roger Manners, fifth Earl of Rutland, 
was Constable of Nottingham Castle in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. He was sent 
as ambassador to Denmark by James I. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Sir Philip Sidney. We have a 
glimpse of their entertaining James I. at 


Belvoir in 1603. The King rode from 
Newark to Belvoir ‘‘ hunting ” all the way. 
It is related that ‘‘ he was received with 
such exceeding joy of the good Earl and 
his honourable Lady that he took therein 
exceeding pleasure, and he approved his 
contentment in the morning; for before 
he went to break his fast, he made forty- 
six knights.” Ben Jonson’s masque, Zhe 
Metamorphosed Gypsies, was performed 
before him at Belvoir. Roger died in 
1612 aged thirty-six; his wife followed 
him to the grave in a few months. 

His brother Francis succeeded him. He 
was made a Knight of the Bath and 
of the Garter in 1618. A writ of inquiry 
was issued commanding him to show why 
his castle of Belvoir should not be seized 
into the King’s hands; but no result 
followed. 

Omitting the histories of several of the 
earls which have no particular bearing on 
the fate of the castle, we must now 
mention the events which took place in 
the time of George, the eighth Earl. 

The loyal ancestors from whom he 
sprang must have turned in their graves 
when, on King Charles I. summoning the 
peers to attend him at Oxford, the Earl 
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enrolled his name among those of the 
twenty-two peers who declined to obey ; 
he remained at Westminster. Sir Ger- 
vase Lucas, Master of the Horse to the 
earl, raised a regiment of horse; Baptist 
Noel, Viscount Campden, and Mr. Marsh, 
Rector of Ashwell, also raised troops, and 
bearing a standard of blue and gold, with 
the motto ‘‘Ut Rex, sit Rex,” seized 
Belvoir Castle and held it for the King. 
The castle was taken by Colonel 
Gervase Lucas in January 1642—43. 
Constant warfare went on in the neigh- 
bourhood during this time. Colonel 
Gervase Lucas was made Governor of 
Belvoir by King Charles in November, 
1642. He surprised the rebels in Melton 
Mowbray. He seized the committee ap- 
pointed by the Par- 
liamentarians, one 
of whom, Colonel 
Hacker, threatened 
to pistol his own 
brother, because he 
was loyal and re- 
fused to turn rebel. 
In March, 1644, the 
Belvoir and New- 
ark forces attacked 
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Leicester, and part 
of the spoil was fi ; 
carried to Belvoir, PRP 1 
where a hundred | — tse 
men had just been 
sent by the king. 

King Charles slept 
in the castle on the 
night of August 5th. He had marched a 
long distance, and it is melancholy to 
think of his toiling up that steep hill, 
snatching only a few hours’ rest, and 
starting off again on his weary way. In 
October, Prince Rupert, Prince Maurice, 
and three or four hundred troops sus- 
tained a defeat at Walton and retreated 
into the castle. 

Later in the year, in consequence of a 
disagreement between King Charles and 
his two nephews, Prince Rupert and 
Prince Maurice, they retired to Belvoir 
Castle, whence they dispatched a mes- 
senger to Parliament to ‘‘ desire leave and 
passes to go beyond the seas.” The King 
was deeply grieved at his nephews’ dis- 
affection. He sent a trusty messenger on 
November 3rd to inform Sir Gervase 
Lucas that he should march to Belvoir 














that night, but Sir Gervase was charged 
not to acquaint the princes, or any of 
their company with it. 

The King, in the centre of his troops, 
began to march at eleven o'clock ; by three 
in the morning they were at Belvoir. 
There Sir Gervase Lucas and his men 
with good guides were ready, and 
attended His Majesty till break of day, 
till he was past those quarters he most 
apprehended. The siege of Belvoir began 
November 6th. On the 2oth the out- 
works and stables, which had been 
fortified, were stormed, and it is said, let 
us hope without foundation, that Belvoir 
village was demolished by the Earl of 
Rutland’s consent. 

At length after standing a long siege, 
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the gallant Sir Gervase Lucas and his 
men found the water supply was failing, 
and on February 3rd, 1645, the garrison 
capitulated. 

A Parliamentarian writer records that, 
‘*they were allowed to march away to 
Lichfield, upon more honourable terms 
indeed than they deserved.” Captain 
Markham was then appointed Governor 
of Belvoir Castle. 

The republican party were much elated 
at their success, and the fortress is 
thus described :—‘‘ The stronghold of 
Belvoir, which deriveth denomination 
from the situation of the place which 
overlooked all the country, there being 
threescore and six degrees or steps of 
stone to the ascent.” 

In 1649, after King Charles’ martyr- 
dom, the council of state reported their 
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resolution for demolishing the castle-— 
with which the Earl of Rutland was con- 
tent. He received a sum of money as 
so-called compensation. During the 
wars he lived in London, probably at 
his house in the Savoy, referred to as in 
the suburbs of London. After his 
castle was razed to the ground he dwelt 
chiefly at beautiful, ancient Haddon Hall, 
beside the winding Wye. It is said he 
became a loyal subject and a good church- 
man, and on the restoration of the 
monarchy he was taken into royal favour, 
and at once began rebuilding the castle. 
According, however, to ancient documents, 
it was not ‘‘so full and fair as the 
former one.” 

This castle, of which a model may be 
seen in the guard-chamber at Belvoir, was 
completed in 1668. It certainly was not 
architecturally interesting. The many 
curious statues which now stand on the 
green slopes were placed at that time 
in rows along one of the terraced walls. 

The ninth Earl married three times, his 
third wife being daughter of Baptist Noel, 
Viscount Campden. She brought some 
curious plate into the family. 

This Earl was devoted to country pur- 
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suits. In buck-hunting season he and his 
servants were always clothed in green. 
He objected so much to London that when 
his eldest son married Katharine, daughter 
of William Lord Russell, he stipulated, if 
she ever lived in town without his consent, 
she should forfeit part of her jointure, but 
when he found how discreet she was he 
revoked this clause. Queen Anne be- 
stowed a Dukedom on him in 1703. In 
his funeral sermon it was stated, ‘‘ To all 
men he was courteous and affable. To 
his children, and his children’s children, 
he was a kind and indulgent father. He 
had a large and noble revenue and he 
managed it nobly. Hospitality and charity 
called for large supplies and they were 
never wanting. Hislast sickness he took 
patiently, and resigned himself to God. 
He blessed his children and departed in 
peace.” 

His son, when Lord Rosse, Roos, 
or Ros, for the word is spelt in different 
ways in the manuscripts, married 
Katharine, second daughter of William 
Lord Russell, in 1693, ten years after her 
father was beheaded. At this marriage 
the great silver punchbowl was filled with 
sack posset. After ‘‘one hour’s hot 

3. 
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service, the posset did not sink one inch, 
which made my Lady Rutland call in all 
the family, and then upon their knees the 
bride and bridegroom’s healths with pros- 
perity and happiness were drunk in 
tankards brimfull of sack posset. This 
lasted till twelve o’clock.” 

John, the third Duke, married Bridget, 
only daughter and heiress to Robert 
Sutton, Lord Lexington, and in addition to 
considerable property he became possessed 
of two additional houses, Aversham, and 
Kelham. These properties however were 
settled on the two younger sons, who took 
the surname of Sutton. This Duke 
built what was called the 
picture-room at _ Belvoir 
Castle, and he also made 
underground works. His 
eldest son, known as the 
Marquis of Granby, was born 
in 1720, and during the 
Seven Years’ War in Ger- 
many, on Lord George 
Sackville’s resignation, com- 
manded the British troops. 
He married in 1750 Lady 
Frances, eldest daughter and 
co-heir of Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, by his 
second wife, the Honourable 
Charlotte Finch. By this 
marriage, Cheveley Park, 
near Newmarket, came into 
the family. Part of this very 
large house was pulled down 
in the time of the fifth Duke, 
and much of the antique 
furniture was brought to Belvoir. 

Lord Granby, who was much beloved 
by his troops and who was remarkable 
for his charity towards the poor, prede- 
ceased his father. His eldest son, Charles 
Lord Ross, became fourth Duke, and 
another son, Lord Robert, fell in a naval 
engagement off Dominica, April 12, 
1782. 

The fourth Duke was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1784; he died 
in 1787. His son succeeded him at the 
age of ten years. He was born in 1778 and 
to him the family owe the castle that now 
looks down over the wide-spreading 
woods and meadows. Among all his 
many political, social, and sporting 


pursuits he always made time to attend 
the Grantham Board of Guardians, and 
he was one of the first to advocate and 
adopt the allotment system. 

This slight sketch of the history of the 
fortresses and castles of Belvoir is an 
essential introduction to the article which 
I was asked to write on the furniture that 
the castle contains. The woods and 
pleasaunce round the castle were planned 
and laid out by Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Rutland, mother of the present Duke, 
while a far stretching tract of woodland, 
rapidly becoming a forest, was planted by 
her son, the late Duke. The Duchess 
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loved during the few pauses in her life of 
great activity, to gaze from her sitting- 
room window on this fair wooded scene, 
and she expressed a wish to be laid to 
rest among the tall pines and ancient 
yews that crown a hill visible from those 
windows. That wish was carried out, 
when in the prime of life she died. Her 
husband built a mausoleum, where she 
lies, and in spring, when the bells from the 
villages in the vale float on the air, and 
the notes of the thrushes, blackbirds, and 
of many shy birds that find a home in this 
solitude echo, and the fragrance of prim- 
roses, violets and wild hyacinth pervade 
the atmosphere, no more peaceful resting- 
place can be imagined. 


(To be continued.) 
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With Illustrations by T. 


wy DO not intend to touch in 
ma any way on the game 
= laws, or to give the very 
barest description of the 
methods employed by 
those who poach and 
capture the creatures 
without the leave of 
others. It is a great 
pity that those who 
have explained for the benefit of a too 
credulous public how the thing is done 
have not been capable enough to prevent 
its recurrence. In the present article I 
only offer a few sketches, from life, of 
some so-called delinquents I have known. 

‘*T am on his track,” one guardian of 
the covers observed to me, as he saw a 
man walking on the high road; ‘‘I shall 
have him to a dead certainty.” But he 
spoke prematurely, for the individual 
pointed out led the guardian of the covers 
such a dance, and hoodwinked him so 
completely, that the small boys of the 
district laughed over the matter. If you 
require a good gun, one that you can 
rely on, you must pay for it; and so you 
must if you wish to have good and 
efficient keepers. The pittance that some 
gentlemen pay their so-called keepers is 
really not enough to keep them honest. 
A great awkward ignorant fellow, as 
‘‘fore-right” as a bull at a hedge, is 
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hardly the person to place in a position 
of responsibility, and he is sure to get 
himself into hot water. There is one 
thing to be said, good men would not 
stop one week with some of those who 
pass as game preservers, save the mark. 

Some depredations had been committed 
in a country place I knew, without the 
offenders having been brought to book 
for it ; so the principal parties interested 
in the matter met in the parlour of the one 
small inn of the locality, to devise some 
plan or plans for their capture. This was 
at about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Everything was arranged to the perfect 
satisfaction of all parties, apparently, but 
the landlord formed one of the committee. 
Quite by accident, as it seemed, one of 
the villagers presently strolled in for a 
pint. A few whispered words passed 
between him and the landlord, and the 
man left. Half an hour later, distant 
shots were heard following each other in 
rapid succession. The guardians of the 
home coverts heard them, and rushed off 
to find that a complete slaughter had been 
rapidly effected. 

The next morning one of the principals 
in that shoot walked by those covers,—a 
public path ran by the side of the largest 
—and he found the ‘‘ head-un ” stroking 
his stubbly chin, and using at intervals the 
strongest language he was capable of. 
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‘*He’d have ’em, if he watched day and 
night for ’em.” This he said to the man 
who was so innocently walking round. 
The latter replied that ‘the hoped he 
might git ‘em; for sich goin’s on, in 
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practices were in vogue; stern men they 
were in all matters concerning poaching, 
but they never suffered from it to the extent 
that some do now, not one quarter of it; 
and for this reason, their keepers were 

1 good men like 
their masters. If 
they found a 
poacher, one that 
they knew to be 
one, they never 
tried to implicate 
a man ina hurry, 
or, as we should 
express it, to 
make a job of 
it beforehand. 
‘*] have © not 
found you at 
work, and I hope 
you won't give 
me the chance; 
i but you are tres- 

assing, so you 
‘ Thtope Wa'Gek Un ae out,” A 
: "| the sort of ex- 
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broad daylight, in a little village like 
theirs was parfectly scand’lous.” 

Some people are as clever in laying 
traps for others as monkeys in cocked 
hats might be; less clever indeed, one 
ought to say. 

There are men, however, whose 
unflinching but unassuming efforts to 
carry out their duties have gained for 
them the respect of the very class they 
are continually at war with. I am not 
fond of the word poacher ; it is not a nice 
name to give furred or feathered creatures, 
still less to men, but the title has been 
used so long that it will never be dropped 
now. It has become time-honoured, at 
least ; for it dates from the time that the 
red deer were the objects of pursuit and 
capture. The hunting instinct is strong 
in all Englishmen, with some poachers 
sport is the main object, one man’s wits 
being pitted in some cases against those 
of half a dozen other men has lent some 
attraction to the thing. In six cases out 
of ten it may be estimated that the one 
man wins. 

I have no desire to defend the practice 
of poaching in any way, far from it; for 
those who rear large quantities of game 
have to pay a very heavy price for it. I 
have known some of the keenest game 
preservers of the past time, before driv- 
ing, and other to my mind objectionable 





hortation given. 

One man_ who 
was caught red-handed, before they led 
him off, after he had been convicted, said 
to the keeper, ‘‘ You warned me right 
enough, an’ I’ve got it, three months hard, 
but you ain’t got nuthin’ to do with that, 
fur I bin up afore, fur a job in another 
place.” Then he added wistfully, ‘If 
you has a broken rabbit at any time, fur 
mercy sake, let ’em have it,” meaning his 
wife and children. 

To this appeal the man addressed 
answered, ‘‘Confound you! Do you 
mean me to help to keep them, now you 
are going? I never heard of such con- 
founded impudence!” The poacher knew 
full well, however, in spite of this speech, 
that he had not appealed in vain. The 
same head keeper, a man in the full sense 
of the word,—one of our great animal 
painters painted the portrait of his 
magnificent retriever, with a pheasant in 
his mouth and presented it to him,—said 
one morning, ‘‘We have got Ned, 
Squire.” 

‘“ Where is he ?”’ 

‘*In the brewhouse, with two keepers 
looking after him.” 


‘*Confound the rascal! bring him 
into the gunroom to me,” said _ the 
Squire. 


When he was presented there ‘*‘ Ned” 
looked like some animated scarecrow ; 
his clothes had been literally torn to 
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pieces in the fierce struggle that ensued 
before he was captured. For fear the poor 
wretch might catch cold, through the 
general airiness of his vestments, his cap- 
tors had given him a couple of *‘ horns ” of 
the generous home-brewed ale. From the 
way in which he occasionally placed his 
hand to his side, giving himself a gentle 
rub, it was quite evident also that he had 
received some heavy “rib binders.” His 
two captors had not had all the fun on 
their side either, for one of them hada 
lively ‘‘ mouse ” under each eye, and the 
other mate had his mouth so altered that 
his pronunciation was very much inter- 
fered with. 
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‘** Are you married ?” 

‘* No, Squire, but I be thinkin’ on it.” 

‘*Who are you courting, you rascal ? 
Some decent girl, I’ll be bound ; it gener- 
ally is so.” 

‘* Yes, Squire, you're right there ; she’s 
a lot better than I be, or she wouldn’t be 
much.” 

** What shall we do with him, D——?” 
but before the head keeper could answer 
Ned broke in, ‘‘ For mercy sake, Squire, 
make a under keeper on me. I bina 
poacher, an’ I be one now, or else | 
shouldn’t ha’ bin here. If ye will I'll 
sarve ye faithfull as a dog. Give me this 
one chance ” 
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‘*So you are here again, you rascal, are 
you?” 

‘* Yes, I be, Squire, but I wouldn’t ha’ 
come if I could ha’ perwented it like.’ 

‘*You told me the last time you were 
here I should not see you again, if you 
could help it.” 

‘*] meant it, Squire ; "tain’t no fault o’ 
mine as I’m here now.” 

After looking at the man and then at 
the two under keepers, with the greatest 
difficulty keeping himself from smiling, 
the Squire replied that he supposed not. 

‘“ What did he get for the last affair? ” 
he asked. 

‘* Six months, Squire, I’m sorry to say.” 
Here Ned broke in with, ‘‘ An’ if I has 
another dose like that, Squire, I sha’n’t be 
a trouble no more.” 


Looking him full in the face for one 
moment the Squire said, ‘‘ I will.” 

I saw Ned daily for months after the 
Squire had taken him. He was a prime 
favourite with all, from the head keeper 
to the grooms in the hunting stable, and 
he did his duty honestly and efficiently. 
As the good old Squire remarked, his 
doubtful investment had turned out well. 

Gentlemen with high bred dogs, held 
securely in leash when walking on high 
roads—the public roads—object to being 
told by the ignorant Jacks in office not to 
let their dogs get in the covers. This 
sort of thing at one time would have been 
simply impossible. Numbers of boards 
are stuck up on the outskirts of paltry 
little covers, stating that all dogs found 
straying will run the risk of being shot. 
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This is simply sickening. I have travelled 


for miles often without seeing a dog 
unless | have chanced to come upon a 


keeper with his retriever or a shep- 
herd with his dog. If these matters 
were properly looked into I very much 
doubt if some of these notice boards have 
any right to be there at all. I have seen 
home covers bordering on high roads 
close to populous villages, the pheasants, 
hares, and rabbits dotting about the road 
like farm yard things, and yet no boards 
were up to warn people off; and the very 
numerous school children did not throw 
stones at them, for the simple reason that 
they belonged to the old Squire. Where 
the children were allowed to go gathering 
blackberries, I have seen more game about 
than will ever be seen again under similar 
circumstances. 

How creatures are captured I shall not 
even surmise in this article ; there has been 
a little too much of the amateur poacher 
literature about lately. Is it likely that 
those who have the knowledge will spread 
it broadcast? But if our readers have the 
notion that the clever procurer of contra- 
band game is some slouching hobnailed 
ruffian in a beer-stained, dirty, velveteen 
coat, and hobnailed shoes, with a bludgeon 
tucked under his arm, it will be well to 
get rid of that idea at once. 

In southern counties poaching has be- 
come a refined woodland science. 

‘*] wish you would tell me when you 
are coming,” said a keeper, jeeringly, to 
one of this class, whom he had tried to 
capture, but failed. They had chanced to 
meet on the high road. ‘‘ Do warn me 
next time you are coming.” 

The poacher, with fist clenched ready 
for instant attack, if necessary, replied, 
‘** 1 will come to-night, at twelve.” 

It was a rough night, the keeper did not 
see the man who had promised to come ; 
but next day one of his under keepers 
showed him something that convinced 
him to his sorrow that the one he had 
jeered at had been, though not in the 
place where he had expected him. Thick 
wits pitted against keen ones are apt to 
get the worst of it. 

A man that is always talking to his 
friends about having his eye on people, 
and placing his hands on them, is little 
heeded ; it is the quiet one, that moves 
about as if, had the choice been given 
him, he would have preferred the cloisters 
of some monastery, who is feared by all 
breakers gf sylvan laws. As one who 
had got into trouble observed, ‘‘ Them 
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’ere gentlemen keepers licks ye clean. I'd 
scarce put the toby in, when he says, ‘| 
want you.” Where he come from got 
over me. I thought as I'd hev a scrape 
for it, for there was only he, but, bless 
ye, that didn’t fit nohow, for he warn’t 
half so smooth as he looked, I ken tell 


ye. He was a good un too, an’ no 
mistake, for he let me off—only I was 
fool enough to start agin somewhere 


” 


else. 

Over-cunning, also, at times overreaches 
itself ; setting traps in certain places, and 
springing them afterwards, with rabbits’ 
flick scattered about to indicate a supposed 
struggle, is not the wisest trick to play, 
when some people are in the habit of 
walking through the woodlands ; especi- 
ally when these tricks are played for the 
purpose of stopping up paths if possible. 
There is a great deal in everything ; but 
it is apt to be made unpleasant for some 
when such little games are frustrated at 
times. 

I prefer not to dilate on any of the 
ruffianly proceedings that have taken place 
at different times in connection with 
poaching ; the public papers give us more 
than enough of that at times. These 
sketches relate of those who have done 
the thing for the pure love of it, and 
chiefly because it was something they 
ought not to have done. If it could only be 
known how many, now in very respectable 
positions of society, had done a little of it 
in their time, simply because they could 
not help it, how much shocked some good 
people would be. There is a witchery 
under green leaves, that holds people at 
times. One long-legged, gaunt trespasser 
in this matter was the woodland clown of 
the district. His captors had always 
something to laugh at when they caught 
him; he certainly was barefaced at 
times. How many fines he had paid, it 
would be difficult to say; but the lot 
would mount up to a very heavy sum. 
He was otherwise perfectly harmless ; for 
so far as my own personal knowledge 
went, he never hurt any person or thing 
except the creatures he went in pursuit of, 
but very rarely did he miss getting what 
he set his mind on. One day just as he 
had taken a fine rabbit from a flam, and 
was about to break its neck, some one 
spoke from behind him, ‘‘ At your old 
game, then?” Coolly turning round, the 
man saw his old acquaintance, the keeper. 

‘* What do ye mean about game ? this 
ain’t no game, I can tell ye; I’m real 
earnest tryen my hardest to do good to 
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this poor lunatic rabbit. 1 was comin’ 
along, and sees him pokin’ his head fust 
inter one hole, then inter another. I could 
see he was a stranger, an that he was 
shy a-goin’ in other people’s houses like. 
So thinks I to myself if it was anybody 
but me comin’ along, you’d git some 
mischief done to ye. I gits over, where 
you sees me, to make him go into a hole. 
I’ve only tried to do him a good turn, 
that’s all.” 

‘* You don’t think that tale will answer, 
do you, eh?” 

‘* It will, if you lets it ; you ain’t forced 
to disbelieve it, are ye?” 

‘« What have you got in your basket ?” 

** My dinner.” 

‘« Well, turn it out. 
pheasants’ eggs.” 


Ah, I thought so, 
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** Only a dozen, that’s all.” 

‘* That’s your dinner, is it ?” 

** Now look here, keeper, you listen to 
me fora minute. Of all the tricks that 
was ever played on a poor innercent 
feller, this is about the wust. My natur 
ain’t of a savage sort, but if I could drop 
on the willian as put them ’ere eggs in 
my basket I should most likely hurt him 
with the fust thing I culd lay my hand on. 
They was put there by somebody that got 
a grudge agin’ me, when I went to find a 
hole all to himself for that werry rabbit 
what you has in your hand.” 

Unfortunately Barnaby’s story was not 
believed, for his veracity at all times was 
questionable ; if he was obliged to speak 
the truth, Ae invariably mildly protested 
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against it, as bad form. Like the 
Heathen Chinee we read of, Barnaby 
invariably wore a child-like smile on his 
countenance. When he paid one of his 
numerous fines he would smile, and say 
how very hardly some people used him, 
but he’d ‘‘ forgive ’em,” poor creatures. 
Once he was caught with a couple of 
brace of pheasants. ‘‘ Yes, here they are, 
poor things, they will come to me. | 
can’t make it out, they will come. But 
bless ye, here they are, I don’t want ’em, 
they ain’t no use to me, you hev’ ’em.” 
As this offer was made to the owner of 
the birds, and on the very property where 
he had caught them, it very naturally 


. roused some dander. 


Gudgeon and minnow streams, the 
children’s waters, are closed in many 
districts, and the 
stickle-backs in 


country streams 
fare no_ longer 
seen. What is 


the meaning of 
this? Something 


is wrong some- 
where. When 
toddlers fished 


these streams and 
brooks, troutsand 
eels were numer- 
ous, now you will 
not find them. 
In all the cases 
that I have 
known, directly 
boards were put 
up by the rivers, 
brooks, and mill 
streams, warning 
people not to fish, 
under the penalty 
of being prosecuted, the fish in some mys- 
terious manner disappeared. It is one of 
the common remarks you will hear in all 
directions now, ‘‘ Where are the fish?” 
Before they were preserved the water 
fairly stunk of fish, and now they are 
gone. Many a thing is far better let 
alone. Poaching, I mean fish-poaching, 
has had nothing to do with the matter ; 
for, from the nature of the waters that 
supplied these brooks and streams with 
fish, it would be impossible to poach them. 
There are certain waters that can be done 
nothing with in that way. 

Dogs are looked on now with far more 
suspicion than ever they were, and with 
less reason. The silliest littke muck of a 
mongrel, that would certainly run away 
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from a rat, is credited with unheard of 
destroying powers, if game is handy. In 
fact, near some of the well-boarded coverts 
to which I have alluded, where far more 
game is frightened than killed, dogs are 
not allowed at any of the cottages round. 
[have never kept a dog at any time of 
my life, because my pets have hardly been 
of the kind that you could 
expect dogss to live with in 
perfect peace; but I am 
well acquainted with the 
animals, and know a 
good dog when I see° 
one, especially when it 
is at work. The term 
“lurcher,” I know is a 
name of reproach, and 
yet the best so-called 
lurchers I have known 
have been well - bred 
beautiful creatures. The 
fault does not lie in the 
animal, but in the use the 
creature is put to. The 
wonderful intelligence, 
speed and strength com- 
bined, and its silence above all, fits the 
creature pre-eminently for the purpose for 
whichit is used. Ihaveknown some famous 
lurchers in whom the best greyhound 
blood in England ran freely, and I ven- 
ture to state that if any man who knew 
what he was about, was compelled to live 
on some isolated place, where he had 
to provide himself with food, and he had 
only the use of his hands, and a dog, to 
get it, he would, without one moment’s 
hesitation, prefer that dog to be a lurcher. 
I have seen some beauties in my time, 
perfect models of animal form, that had 
had a first-class greyhound for father, 
and a very clever and beautiful collie for 
mother. No wonder the progeny of 
these knew something. When I heard 
that one of these same clever and hand- 
some lurchers had been wantonly shot, I 
felt as if a murder had been committed. 

‘** 1 swore I’d shoot his lurcher if 1 got a 
chance,” said one good fellow I knew ; 
and the dog had been a pill and no mis- 
take. ‘‘One day chance came, and I 
covered her ; but I didn’t pull, I hadn’t the 
heart to do it. Her master was in the 
road,and she was on my side, where I had 
hidup. 1 showed myself with my double, 
but not for fear of me did the man turn 
white, he was no cur, but he trembled 
for his dog ; for he was as fond of her as 
if she had been his own child. I could 
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have done it, Tommy,” I| said, ‘* but you 
see I haven’t, she’s had one more chance 
given her.” 

‘* Thank ye, master, fur not hurtin’ her ; 
you won’t see us round your beat no 
more,” and Tommy kept his word. Things 
were managed better then, I think. 

One of the most arrant poachers I ever 
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knew, in order to save himself from utter 
ruin, joined a rifle regiment. He was 
the best shot in it; and more than 
that, he was prized highly, because 
he provided the officers’ mess, when 
they were on foreign service, and his own 
mess as well, with many a game dinner 
when they were on short rations. The 
poor fellow fell in action, and those who 
were left behind lamented him greatly, 
for they said the best caterer for nick- 
knacks a regiment ever had was gone, thus 
proving, in the most direct manner, that 
if great talents are not fully appreciated in 
one place, they may be in another. 

The hunting instinct is one that belongs 
to-Englishmen, and it has been one of the 
causes that in past times enabled us, as a 
nation, to do what we have done, to hold 
our own. Colonel Peter Hawker, that rare 
old sportsman, writing at the beginning of 
the century, said (of professional poachers), 
‘‘ Perhaps many of those who prescribe 
laws are not aware that most poachers 
are in a society, and have a stock purse 
to support each other; by which means 
they are enabled to snap their fingers at 
a five-pound penalty.” And again, “ It 
absolutely requires a very old sportsman 
who has discovered all the secrets of 
poachers to strike at the roots of this 
evil, and not legislators, who are worthy of a 
better office.” 














YACHT RACING IN THE 


By A. E. 


LTHOUGH the Solent 
has always been a 
favourite resort of boat- 
sailers, it was not 
until recent years 
that it assumed the 
importance it to-day 
holds as the home of 
craft. Formerly only 
races during the 


small 


racing 
about half a dozen 
season promoted by the local regattas 
were sailed, and although very keenly 
contested, those races were competed 


SOLENT. 
PAYNE. 
were things not then dreamt of by boat- 
sailers, who to-day are troubled with 


rather too much of that sort of thing. 

It was not until about 1883 that the local 
yacht clubs began to recognise the small 
classes, and instituted the ‘‘ Saturday 
afternoon races” that have become so 
popular. These races were held by the 
Royal Southampton Yacht Club, the 
Royal Portsmouth Corinthian Yacht Club, 
and the Corinthian branch of the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club, and were productive 
of very good sport, the same measurement 











were races though! and fur-} 





for by very different kind of craft of simple length being continued, the 
from those that to-day fi-n/-oson = ag ae = 
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nished speculation and talk} 
for months both before and [> 
after they took place. The A 
same boats (chiefly owned} 
by successful local trades-f 
men) would go to the start- | 
ing buoys year after year, | 
and fight and re-fight most 
memorable battles. 

These boats were mostly 
of the good old Itchen Ferry | 
type, square-sterned, half- 
decked, and cutter-rigged, 
and were generally able to 
well beat any small yachts 
that occasionally came from 
other ports to try their speed ] 
against the local craft. j 
They ranged in size from } 
sixteen feet to twenty-eight } 
feet in length over all, which f 
was the-only measurement 
used in order to classify 
them, the usual time allow- 
ance being the good old ‘‘one 
minute per foot ” for races of any number 
of miles. It did not take long in those 
days to calculate the time allowances! 
Decimal fractions of seconds per mile 
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‘“ WINDFALL.” FIVE-RATER. 
From a photo by West and Sons, Southsea. 

length, however, being taken on the 
load water-line instead of overall as 
formerly. The classes were thirty feet, 
twenty-seven feet, twenty-five feet, 

















YACHT RACING 
twenty-four feet, and twenty-one feet ; 
these gradually settled down into thirty 
feet, twenty-five feet, and twenty-one feet. 
The wisdom of this action of the yacht 
clubs was at once apparent, for numbers 
of new boats were built to sail in the 
races provided, and the whole character 
of the racing underwent a great change. 
The old boats were very quickly wiped 
out by the new ones, which soon 
developed into yachts of a very complete 
and expensive type, such as Curtsy, 
Verena, and Minima, which were the 
champions in the various classes in 1886, 
the last year of the length classes, for in 
1887 the clubs adopted the new classifi- 
cation of ‘‘ length and sail area,” together 
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viding races for the small classes of 
racing yachts. 

Many very beautiful specimens of racing 
yachts are built each year from designs of 
all the leading naval architects of the day, 
although the local designers have so far 
rather more than held their own, and at 
present the majority of the boats are 
locally designed and built, and no such 
pleasant and comfortable racing craft are 
to be found in any other part of the world. 
To this fact, no doubt, as well as to the 
splendid piece of water the Solent offers 
to the small boat-sailer, is due the great 
popularity the sport has with the fair sex, 
who, in the Solent, are found equal to 
steering a racing craft with success 
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START OF TWO-AND-A-HALF-RATERS. 


with the rules and time allowance of the 
Yacht Racing Association. Quite a 
revolution then took place in the class of 
boats engaged, much to the benefit of the 
sport, which became very popular, and 
has increased in favour ever since; many 
boats of all sizes being built each season, 
and great sport obtained in each of the 
several classes which are of five, two-and- 
a-half, one, and a half rating, and these 
sizes are now recognised and established 
wherever boat sailing is carried on in this 
country. Large numbers contest the 
races which are provided by all the local 
yacht and boating clubs, which in 1887 
received a notable addition by the estab- 
lishment of the Castle Yacht Club, one of 
the most sporting and energetic in pro- 


against the best of amateur helmsmen. 
During the summer of 1891 Mrs. Schenley 
steered the five-rater Windfall in some 
forty races, and although having opposed 
to her such expert amateur helmsmen as 
Lord Dunraven, Mr. Philip Perceval, Col. 
Bucknill, &c., the Windfall in Mrs. 
Schenley’s capable hands proved to be the 
champion five-rater of that year. The 
majority of the Solent yacht-owners are 
busy men who have to spend much of 
their time in London, and cannot spare 
the time required in racing a yacht 
throughout the round of the coast 
regattas, but who find a very wholesome 
relaxation from business and town life in 
the afternoon races on the Solent, the 
very good train service rendering it 
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possible to break- 
fast in town, run | 
down to Southamp- 
ton to sail a race, } 
and back again in 
time for dinner. 
Another reason for } 
the great popu- 
larity of the sport is 
the fact that the 
whole of the races 
are confined to 
amateur helmsmen; 
this is shown to be 
the case when such 
a good sportsman 
as Lord Dunraven 
is keen to leave his | 
large racing cutter 
to steer his small 
racer in one of the 
Solent matches. All 
this tending to 
show how true is 
the old saying ot 
boat-sailers that 
‘the smaller the 
boat, the greater the fun !’ ing each other round the buoys, from 
Two or three days a week during the which a great deal of most interesting 
data is obtained, which 
will doubtless teach the 
various naval architects 
many useful lessons, for it 
is from these little racers 
the experience is gained, 
whereby our larger yachts 
are most likely to be im- 
proved. Many an experi- 
ment is made with these 
small craft, that would never 
otherwise be tried in larger 
vessels, on account of the 
heavy loss in case of failure. 
These little racers are 
splendid sea-boats, and are 
mostly able to bring off their 
races, regardless of weather, 
without accident ; and this 
fact is well worthy of note, 
that the Solent has produced 
aclass of small yachts that 
are unexcelled, either as 
HALF-RATER. racers or good _ whole- 
some pleasure boats, two 
summer ‘months most interesting con- qualities which have hitherto been sup- 
tests take place, boats of all sorts posed to be unattainable in the same 
and conditions of build and design chas- boat. 
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HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST; OR, THE DOOM OF 
THE GREAT CITY. 


By E. DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 


With Illustrations by FRED T. JANE. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FIRST BLOW. 


1 ROSE late the next 
morning somewhat the 
a worse for my exposure, 
ey but nevertheless far too 

“a interested in my voyage 

| to heed a mere cold and 
ya afewrheumatictwinges. 
™ No sooner, indeed, was 
' I awake than I leapt 
out of my berth, and, busying myself 
energetically with my toilet, was speedily 
pacing the bulwarked passage of which 
mention has already been made. The 
zone through which we were ploughing 
was cloudy and a strong bitter head 
wind was blowing. Looking over the 
bulwarks I could see nothing but driving 
mists and above the vast aeroplane a 
thinner layer of mist, through several 
rifts in which the sun thrust his slant- 
ing columns of light. No one was 
visible in the passage, but I heard a 
medley of excited voices which suggested 
that some controversy was in progress 
on the upper deck. 

Listening attentively, I became con- 
vinced that some unusual affair was in 
hand, and anxious to miss nothing of 
interest, I entered an arch that led into 
one of the courts and passed up the 








inclosed spiral staircase to the scene of 
this animated talking. On gaining the 
deck I saw nearly all the crew standing 
in groups round the citadel. Burnett was 
there gesticulating wildly to Brandt, so 
stepping briskly up to them I asked the 
cause of this muster. 

‘* Ah, you here!” said Burnett. ‘‘In time 
for the first blow,eh! Well, there will 
be something to see shortly, eh, Brandt,” 
and the anarchist-philosopher addressed 
smiled approvingly. But his merriment 
recalled the bland purring of a cat over a 
captured mouse. 

‘*What’s up, then?” I continued, 
somewhat startled, for during the pause 
the ominous words “‘ ironclad,” ‘‘ bombs,”’ 
uttered by some of the eager disputants 
around, had caught my ear. 

‘* The captain has sighted an ironclad 
and we are about to try conclusions,” 
said Brandt. The words had scarcely 
passed his lips when the inner door of the 
citadel swung ajar and through the 
enclosure into our midst stalked the 
redoubtable captain himself. 

‘* Comrades,” he said, ‘‘ below us 
steams a large British ironclad just 
sighted through the mist. I propose to 
test her mettle—it will serve as a practical 
test of our bomb-fire—are you agree- 
able?” 

A burst of applause greeted this 
iniquitous proposal, and a sturdy rascal 
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stepped out of the throng and saluted 
him. Hartmann bent forward. ‘‘ Well, 
Norman,” he said. 

** May I strike the first blow, Captain ? ” 
A chorus of similar applications followed. 
Hartmann thus appealed to suggested 
that the applicants should draw lots for 
the privilege, and the ruffians proceeded 
forthwith to settle their claims in this 
fashion. 

Their levity so disgusted me that I 
longed to rush forward and attack the 
whole scheme. I had actually moved 
forward some steps when I felt a tight 
grip on my arm. I turned round sharply, 
to face Brandt, who had providentially 
sensed my project. 

‘*Back, man! Are youmad? These 
men will stand no nonsense, and if you 
insult the captain, even his personal 
influence could not save you.” 

Bah! it was hopeless. I slunk back 
with a feeling of utter helplessness. 
There was clearly nothing for it but to see 
the whole hideous affair out in silence. 
Still, indignation all but mastered me. 
What ruffians were these anarchists! 
‘*Cowards!” I hissed involuntarily, but 
by this time they were too absorbed in 
their lot-drawing tohear me. ‘‘ Shut up, 
fool,” reiterated Brandt. ‘‘I warn you 
that you will be brained or chucked over- 
board if they hear you.” I bit my lips 
in despair. *‘ Schwartz has it! Schwartz 
has it!” I heard Hartmann say at last— 
they were drawing the lots—‘‘he strikes 
the first blow, and no better man could do 
it. Next, Norman; next” 

I walked away and leant on the bow 
railing, glad to be left alone. The hub- 
bub continued for some time, when the 
men dispersed, almost all going below. 
Torn by useless emotions I gazed down 
at the mists that swam beneath us, 
striving to pierce the veil which separated 
us from the doomed ship. To tear my- 
self away from the spot was impossible— 
the fascination of the projected crime was 
irresistible. Have you ever watched a 
scene in a slaughterhouse, loathing it 
while nevertheless unable to avert your 
gaze? Possibly you have. Well, that 
situation is akin to the morbid curi- 
osity which nailed me unwillingly to my 
post. 

The mists were thinning around us, but 
[ observed with some surprise that a dense 
cloud below us—cut off sharply from its 
now unsubstantial fellows—maintained its 
position relatively to the At#i/a unchanged. 
Evidentlyd1artmann was purposely lurking 





behind this barrier, and proposed to deliver 
his first blow on an absolutely unsuspect. 
ing victim. Looking more attentively | 
noted a thin longitudinal rift in this cloud 
through which could be seen though 
dimly, the sea and in this something dark 
and indistinct, no bigger than an ordinary 
pea. It was the ironclad ! : 

The Attila began to sink rapidly—the 
rift lengthened and broadened as I gazed, 
the pea swelled into a two-masted two- 
funnelled battle-ship with a trail of white 
smoke faintly decipherable in her wake— 
Down, down, down we dropped—we 
were now on the fringe of the upper sur- 
face of the cloud, and the great ship, now 
only some 300 feet below us, was revealing 
itself clearly to the eye. At this point 
our downward motion ceased and the 
Attila began to describe short curves at 
the level of the screening cloud, now 
skimming over its dank masses, now 
flashing over the rift that stretched 
directly over her unsuspecting prey. 
Four evolutions of this sort had taken 
place, and now for the fifth time we were 
gliding over the rift when I heard a cheer 
raised by some men on the lower gallery, 
and craning my head over the railing, saw 
something black flash through space and 
splash in a big green wave that was 
flinging itself against the vessel’s stern. 
It was the moment of the ‘ first blow,” 
and—might the omen hold good—the 
first blow had failed. 

Again a curve over the rift, and once 
more a failure, at least so it seemed at 
first, for this time, again, a splash by the 
stern rejoiced me. But my satisfaction 
was momentary. A few seconds after | 
saw a cloud of smoke shoot upwards from 
the ironclad, followed by a _ deafening 
crash. The third bomb had told. And 
in the horrid confusion that followed the 
Attila threw off her secrecy,slipped through 
the cloud and floated down to the vessel 
like some huge bird of prey—the very 
embodiment of masterful and shameless 
power. 

As the smoke cleared away revealing 
the strange visitor from the clouds the 
feelings of the officers and crew must have 
been as unique as they were terrible. 
Amazement, a sense of complete unpre- 
paredness and helplessness, going along 
with the disastrous results of the 
explosion, must have unnerved even the 
boldest. The great  battle-ship was 
wholly at the mercy of the foe that rode 
so contemptuously above it. 

How the situation was viewed from its 
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decks has been told at length in the 
admirably graphic letter of Captain 
Boyes, R.N., to the Zimes, and to that 
source I must refer you for details. 
Looking down from my eyrie I was of 
course only able to gauge very roughly 
the havoc wrought by the bomb. 
Hartmann had previously told me that 
nothing constructed by man could with- 
stand his enor- 
mous missiles, 


the steam from the shattered boilers 
rushing tumultuously up the gap with the 
effect of speedily shrouding the whole 
vessel. Some horrible deaths, says 
Captain Boyes, sprang from this explo- 
sion, as all those on duty in the port 
stoke hole and engine room were either 
blown to pieces by the bomb or subse- 
quently boiled alive. I did not, of course, 





and the scene be- 
low well bore out 
his boast. Ap- 
parently the bomb 
had burst amid- 
ships nearly, I 
should say, be- 
tween the funnels. 
Ofthese latterone 
had been shorn 
of half its length, 
the other had 
been blown away 
completely, its 
base forming 
part of a chasm 
whence rolled vol- 
umes of white 
smoke, through 
which the shrieks 
of wounded men 
rose faintly up- 
ward. Across this 
chasm had fallen 
the fore- mast, 
while fragments 
of spars, ventila- 
tors, steel plates, 
fittings, boats, 
and human vic- 
tims, were scat- 
tered confusedly 
over thelow-lying 
fore-deck. And 
even as I looked 
two more appal- 
ling explosions 
shook the iron- 
clad from stem to 
stern; through 
the uprush of 
smoke I saw a great telescope of a 
gun tossed out of its shattered turret 
into the water and a huge cantle of the 
steel deck torn away, as if it were paper, 
exposing a new chasm, at once invaded 
by flames. But the other bomb was 
even more deadly, bursting in the great 
hollow excavated between the funnels and 
wrecking the very vitals of the ironclad ; 











know of this at the time, but the volumes 
of escaping steam told too clearly how 


hideous must be the massacre, and 
imagination thus stimulated could not 
very well go far wrong. I felt giddy 


with horror when I thought of the 
scenes which that vapour-pall hung 
over. 


How long was this drama to continue ? 
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Doubtless until the ironclad was gutted 
or sunk, a consummation which could not 
be very far distant. Two or three bombs 
more would surely complete the work and 
leave perhaps no witness to tell the hideous 
tale to history. I could look no longer— 
to dososeemed almost abetting these cruel 
fanatics—but flinging myself on the deck 
awaited tremblingly the next burst of 
thunder. A minute ebbed away, another, 
and then another, and still no shock. The 
suspense was becoming acute. 

Suddenly the Aééla pitched violently, 
the bow shifting thrice vehemently 
upwards, and along with this the hum of 
the great screwblades began to swell 
higher and higher. I sprang to my feet 
—these tactics meant, of course, a rapid 
ascent, but what was the object in view ? 
Glancing over the railing I perceived that 
we were slanting at great speed into the 
cloud-zone, leaving the crippled battle- 
ship far behind and below. Ah yes! 
The reason was clear enough. Not a 
mile to the south-west a large ironclad 
attended by some smaller vessels, prob- 
ably ‘cruisers, was making its way to 
the scene. Owing to my absorption in 
the attack they had hitherto escaped my 
notice. 

‘** A poor job this,” said some one who 
had stolen up unperceived behind me. I 
turned round—it was Burnett. 

‘*Very,” I answered. ‘‘I must con- 
gratulate you, I suppose, on the heroism 
you have just displayed. A pity not to 
enhance it by engaging this vessel’s 
consorts.” 

Burnett took the sneer coolly. 

‘* Why waste material? Besides, you 
must see that the A/t/a would be uselessly 
exposing herself. It would be folly to 
risk the salute of heavy guns with the 
great campaign yet before us.” 

He was wise after his kind. The Aétila 
dared not face the newcomers, who by 
elevating their guns might well succeed 
in winging her. A shell from a five-ton 
gun would have proved a most damaging 
visitor. Only so long as she circled directly 
above a vessel could she count on immu- 
nity from serious injury. A contest at her 
old level with numerous scattered foes was 
impracticable; so huge a target would 
inevitably be holed in the long run, while 
an attempt to drop bombs from a higher 
level would defeat its object by rendering 
accuracy of aimimpracticable. Perforce, 
then, she had dropped the prey from her 
talons and was seeking safety aloft. 
Mounting jmto cloud-land she was depart- 
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ing as mysteriously as she had come, a 
tigress who, having once tasted blood, 
yearned to slake her thirst in the heart of 
civilisation itself. To-morrow we were to 
reach the metropolis, and then—~, 
Sick with my forebodings and savage at 
my sense of impotence I turned surlily 
away from Burnett, whose very presence 
was now becoming obnoxious, and 
descending into a court passed thence 
through the gallery to my berth, resolved 
from that hour to see as little of my fell 
associates as the conditions of my stay 
rendered possible. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A TEMPEST OF DYNAMITE. 


On the morning of October roth, that 
most memorable of days in the history 
of revolutions, we sighted Brighton 
through the haze, and secrecy being no 
longer observed, the A/ti/a swept down 
like an albatross into the sight of men. 
Gliding two hundred feet above the water 
she presented a truly majestic spectacle. 
The vast sweep of her aeroplane, the 
huge size of her silvery grey hull, the 
play of the three great screws humming 
with the speed of their rotation, the red- 
capped aeronauts lining the upper deck 
and lower gallery, the nozzle horned with 
its quaint conning tower, and the four 
ominous cannon leaning downwards from 
the citadel, these and the marvellous 
flight itself commanded the homage that 
hailed her. The esplanade and the beach 
buzzed with wonder beneath us, and as 
we skimmed over the housetops beyond 
them streets seemed to fill as if by magic. 
Thunders of applause rose behind us as 
awe regularly gave place to admiration. 
‘*They will sound a different note to- 
night,” said Schwartz, who was standing 
by me. ‘‘ The banquet at last is ready, 
and surely we shall eat till we are 
gorged.” 

The Aétila gradually rose higher, as 
the slopes of the South Downs confronted 
her. But she always kept about one 
hundred and fifty feet from the ground, 
deliberately courting the observation 
which she had once so shunned. Of her 
purpose or ownership no sign however 
was given, it was pleasant to play with 
the unsuspicious fools whose lives and 
possessions she had so ruthlessly marked 
for her own. A more fascinating sight 
than this journey it is not easy to picture. 
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Now, for the first time in my life, I fairly 
revelled in the incense of my fellow 
creatures’ astonishment. To dance 
butterfly-like over woods, fields, hills, and 
sinuous rivers, to grasp vast ever-chang- 
ing vistas of scenery, are in themselves 
delicious. But when to these purely 
artistic joys are added those of power, 
when the roar of wondering cities rises 
upwards and you lean over the bulwarks 
serenely conscious of superiority, you 
must be described as realizing here on 
earth one of the paradises of dreamland. 

At about ten o’clock we passed over 
Grinstead and shortly afterwards crossed 
the boundaries of Sussex. By this time 
the preparations on the aeronef were 
complete, and every one had been sum- 
moned to the citadel and told off to his 
post. And now there fell upon me the 
shadow of the coming disaster. The 
faces of the crew were savage, even 
Brandt had lost his kindliness. Burnett 
was surly, and asked how I liked my 
position. Rather nettled, I told him that 
at any rate my hands would be free from 
bloodstains. Then it occurred to me 
that I might glean some interesting news 
from Hartmann. Eager for some excite- 
ment, as the depression stole heavier and 
heavier upon me, I ascended to the upper 
deck and pressed the button by the gate 
of the sombre citadel. Thomas appeared 
and telephoned my request to see the 
Captain. The reply came back that he 
was in the conning tower but would be 
glad to see me for a moment. Accord- 
ingly, | was not long in making my way 
along the passage that led from the 
citadel to that favoured spot. 

‘** Well,” he said, ‘‘ I trust your nerves 
are in order. The drama opens in an 
hour. Within three days’ time London 
will be in ruins, and Lord Macaulay's New 
Zealander will be able to commence his 
survey.” 

‘‘Is there no way of avoiding it? In 
the name of humanity, Captain, I beseech 
you to pause. Think if your schemes 
fail, as well they may. Think of the 
agonies which this awful resolve must 
breed? Think——” 

‘*No more of this,” he said sharply. 
‘You are my guest. You may, if you 
wish, be landed. You may, if you wish. 
remain. But in the latter case you will 
conform to my ruling.” 

** And that is?” 

‘That you hold your tongue when 
desired to. London, I say, as Cato said 
of Carthage, London must be destroyed.” 


119. August, 1893. 


**You have the advantage, Captain. 
But thank heaven this will be no catas- 
trophe of my making. And now may I 
ask a rather leading question?” 

‘* By all means. At the worst you can 
only be refused an answer.” 

** When and how will the first blow be 
struck ?” 

** Above the Houses of Parliament, a 
blank discharge of the cannon will warn 
all, after which my flag will be run out. 
And then—— well——” 

1 understood. 

** We shall conduct the attack in three 
ways, by shell firing and machine gun 
fire, by dynamite and forcite bombs, and 
by streams of burning petroleum.” 

** Good God!” 

** Meanwhile, our associates will be 
spreading devastation below. The 
Houses of Parliament, the City, and the 
West End, will occupy us in turn.” 

** Who will control operations ? ” 

‘“Schwartz, Norris, and Brandt 
manage the bombs. Five Swiss the oil, 
the rest—with the exception of three in 
the engine-room—man the quick firing 
and machine guns. I myself shall direct 
the course of the Avila from this tower. 
You are free to walk the upper deck, but 
the lower gallery is being transformed 
into tanks to hold the oil. I must now 
ask you to go. Thomas, you will see Mr. 
Stanley on to the deck and place him 
under due watch. He is free to inspect 
all he wishes, but he must interfere with 
nothing—understand, with nothing either 
by word or deed. Any breach of this 
order will entail death.” 

I was as helpless as a bluebottle in a 
spider’s web. Thank heaven that I had 
sent Lena that telegram and letter. 
Luckily, in any case, she and her parents 
ought to receive warning from the 
guarded hints doubtless already conveyed 
to Mrs. Hartmann. 

When I reached the deck Thomas 
(who acted as a sort of A.D.C.) told off 
a man to watch me, and then sped away 
below. Looking over the rail I could see 
that the oil was being poured into tanks 
formed by fitting cross walls into parts of 
the lower gallery. There were some 
eight of these along the bow end of the 
vessel alone, and I trembled to think of 
the fearful mischief which these hideous 
contrivances portended. Lamentations 
of this sort were, however, futile. Cast- 
ing an eye over the landscape I saw 
Caterham vanishing beneath us, while to 
the right rolled the billowy expanse of 
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the North Downs. We were now going 
at a high speed, and in a short time— 
far too short to my _ thinking—were 
rapidly skimming over Croydon, Nor- 
wood Junction, and the Crystal Palace. 
We were now nearing our destination, 
and our altitude, recently raised to one of 
five hundred and fifty feet above sea-level, 
was once again suddenly altered to one of 
one hundred and fifty. The speed, too, 
was rapidly reduced, till at last gliding 
gracefully over Lambeth we passed 
obliquely across Westminster Bridge. 

The scene here beggars description. 
The enormous crowd, already massed for 
some great labour demonstration, usurped 
every available patch of standing room, 
windows and roofs became animated, and 
vehicles of all sorts and conditions pulled 
up in batches and served as the vantage 
ground of excited groups. Probably the 
arrival at Brighton had been at once 
telegraphed to the newspaper offices, but 
few knew of it, and to those few (the 
anarchist ‘‘ brothers” apart) the A/tla 
was necessarily a complete mystery. To 
the majority we came as falls a bolt from 
the blue (I refer here to the universal 
astonishment apparent, for at the outset 
it was clear enough that the aeronef 
inspired no terror). Cheers shook the 
air beneath us, and the distant thunders 
of applause rumbled far away down the 
Embankment. 

A man stepped aside from his gun, and 
pointed down at the crowd on West- 
minster Bridge. 

‘* This is the bridge blown up by Hart- 


mann and Schwartz ten years ago. These 
vermin seem to have liked it, don’t 
they ?” 

I turned away in disgust. What a 


mockery it was! The populace thought 
they were applauding an inventor and 
they cheered a_ ruthless destroyer! 
Terrible captain, Morituri te salutant. But 
the hour had come,—the clock tower rose 
only twenty yards from us. 

Suddenly a gong sounded ominously. 
It was the signal. The four quick-firing 
guns vomited flame simultaneously, and 
ere the crash had died away, a blood-red 
flag was to be seen fluttering at the stern. 
The crew yelled with excitement, as well 
they might, for the cup was evilly 
romantic. On its broad fluttering bosom 
the flag bore five ominous words—words 
which carried a terrible commentary with 
them— 


Ca 
THUS RETURNS HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST. 
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It was a shock never to be forgotten, 
The cheering ceased in an instant, and in 
its place curses and howls rose up from 
the struggling mob. Even the sightseers 
on the roofs shook their fists at the 
Attila. 

‘*Ah, vermin!” yelled one of the crew, 
** you will howl louder soon.” 

The words had scarcely left his lips 
when the A/i/a was sharply propelled 
onwards, the force being such as to cause 
me to grasp the railing to save myself 
from falling. The object of this manceuvre 
was evident. It was necessary to rise, 
now that we were recognized, and active 
operations were to commence. After a 
series of brilliant wheels the A/¢ti/a climbed 
high above the clock tower and com- 
menced to cruise about in large circles. 

The gong sounded once more. Once 
more the quick-firing guns vomited flame, 
and this time the charge was not blank. 
And mingling with their almost continuous 
roar, there now came a crash of appalling 
magnitude, shaking the very recesses of 
one’s brain. Another and another fol- 
lowed, till the air seemed to beat in 
waves upon us and our ears became 
veritable torture chambers. Then fol- 
lowed a rattle like that of a landslip. | 
looked over to start back witha shriek. 
Horror of horrors, the great tower had 
fallen on the crowd, bruising into jelly a 
legion of buried wretches and beating 
into ruins the whole mass of buildings 
opposite. Every outlet from the neigh- 
bourhood was being furiously fought for, 
hordes of screaming, shrieking madmen 
were falling, crushing and stamping their 
victims into heaps, and with the growth of 
each writhing heap the ghastly confusion 
grew also. Of the Houses of Parliament 
pinnacles were collapsing and walls were 
being riven asunder as the shells burst 
within them. 

But this spectacle, grievous of its kind, 
was as nothing to the other. With eyes 
riveted now to the massacre | saw frantic 
women trodden down by men; huge 
clearings made by the shells and instantly 
filled up ; house fronts crushing horses and 
vehicles as they fell ; fires bursting out on 
all sides, to devour what they listed, and 
terrified police struggling wildly and 
helplessly in the heart of the press. The 
roar of the guns was continuous and every 
missile found its billet. Was I in 
pandemonium? I saw Burnett, black 
with grime, hounding his comrades on to 
the slaughter. I heard the roar of 
Schwartz’s bombs, and the roar of the 
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burning and falling houses. Huge circles 
of flame raved beneath us and shot up 
their feverish and scorching breath. The 
Attila, drunk with slaughter, wascareering 
in continually fresh tracts, spreading 
havoc and desolation everywhere. To 
compare her to a wolf in a flock of help- 
less sheep is idle—the sheep could at 
least butt, the victims below could not 
approach, and after some time, indeed, 
owing to the smoke, could not even see 
us. 

The morning passed in horror, but the 
story of the afternoon and evening is 
wilder yet. The sky, overcast with clouds 
and black with uprolling smoke-wreaths, 
lay like a strangely spotted pall over the 
blazing district. Around and within West- 
minster enmity could do no more. Shortly 
before two o’clock the Aéfti/a drew off. 
With the screws working powerfully she 
climbed upwards into the heavens and 
buried in the cloud masses gave London 
a momentary respite. Hartmann wished 
not to fatigue the crew, being anxious to 
reserve their energies for the attack on 
the City. His aim was to pierce. the 
ventricle of the heart of civilization, that 
heart which pumps the blood of capital 
everywhere, through the arteries of 
Russia, of Australia, of India, just as 
through the capillaries of fur companies in 
North America, planting enterprises in 
Ecuador, and trading steamers on African 
rivers. ‘* Paralyse this heart,” he has 
said, ‘‘and you paralyse credit and the 
mechanism of finance almost universally.” 
The result already known to history 
proved too well that he was right ; but my 
task is not to play the historian but simply 
to tell my tale as one who has trod the 
Attila. 

The interval of respite was not long, 
but during the whole time we kept well 
veiled within the angry zone of clouds. 
Burnett came up to speak to me, but I 
received him coldly enough. Schwartz 
was ‘‘ surprised that I had no compliment ” 
for him when ‘‘ even the Captain” was 
pleased. He remarked that the slaughter 
had been prodigious, that the Houses of 
Parliament were wrecked and the flames 
were carrying everything before them. 
Nero fiddling over Rome was respectable 
compared with this monster ; but to attack 
him would have been fatal, as I should 
have at once been shot or thrown over- 
board. Hartmann remained invisible, he 
was still at his post in the conning tower. 

Towards three o’clock I noticed the 
men hurrying hastily to their posts: The 


assault was shortly to begin. Slowly we 
emerged from the cloudrack wheeling ever 
in great circles above the luckless quarry 
below. A queer accident delayed us. I 
was standing by the citadel when I heard 
a sharp crack followed by a sensation of 
rapid sinking. The shaft of the main 
screw had broken and we were rushing 
downwards like a parachute. Everything 
for the moment was in confusion and 
more than one cheek paled, but a 
masterhand was in the conning tower. 
Without even handling the sand-levers, 
Hartmann set the auxiliary screws rotating 
ata high speed. At once the fall was 
checked and the Aéti/a rose once more 
into the clouds. After an hour’s delay 
the shaft was temporarily repaired, and 
arrangements were made to replace it, if 
necessary, with a spare one. Luckily for 
the aeronef these shafts were extremely 
short, so that two spare ones could 
always be kept in hand without undue 
demand for.stowage room. The present 
mishap was not at all serious, as between 
the repaired shaft and the spare ones there 
was little, if anything, to choose. The 
only ‘‘lucky” thing was that the snap 
had not taken place too close to the stern. 
In this case the screw-blades might have 
torn away the stern-plating and irre- 
trievably damaged themselves at the same 
time. 

The Attila now began to redescend 
working all three screws at once. We 
were evidently not unexpected, for | made 
out soldiery in the streets and several 
detachments of artillery. How they 
expected to wing us I really do not know, 
for a moving aeronef hurling forcite and 
dynamite missiles is neither an easy nor 
a pleasant target. The height at which 
we were must also be borne in mind. I 
suppose I am within the mark when I say 
that our descent stopped at the half-mile 
limit. There was no delay this time. 
The first and second bombs fell on the 
Tower, reducing it half to ruins, they were 
of the largest kind and terribly effective 
instruments. Meanwhile the quick firing 
guns played havoc at all points of the 
compass. But the worst was to come. 
As we rode over the heart of the City, that 
sanctum of capital where the Bank of 
England, many other banks of scarcely 
less brilliant fame, the Royal Exchange, 
Stock Exchange, with credit companies, 
insurance offices, and discount houses in- 
numerable lie herded,—the bombs fell in 
a tempest, shattering fabric after fabric, 
and uprooting their very foundations: 
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There was a constant roar of explosions, 
and the loss of life must have been some- 
thing terrible. Burnett was in his ele- 
ment. Handling his gun like a practised 
marksman he riddled St Paul’s and its 
neighbourhood, the crash of the infalling 
dome rising even above the explosions 
around it. But for him, at least, there was 
retribution. Hitherto, bating rifle fire, we 
had escaped being hit, the motion and 
height of the Aé#/a were in our favour. 
South London enjoyed the downfall of the 
shells launched against us. But, as fate 
would have it, a volley of grape shot 
struck us. From the sides of the aeronef 
they rebounded, steel armour would have 
been more easily pierced, but a stray one 


found a billet. 
the side through the smoke at 


Burnett was gazing over 
the 
wreckage when a ball holed his throat. 


He fell back with a gurgle. I ran up, 
and saw the man was failing—the blood 
was spurting from his carotid like jets 
from asiphon. In less than a minute he 
was dead. 

His fate was deserved, and I felt no ray 
of sympathy, for by this time I was dead 
to all feelings except those of helpless 
hatred for the anarchists and horror at 
the hideous slaughter below. Before this 
horror every former sympathy with Hart- 
mann and his crew had withered. Could 
I have killed Hartmann at that moment I 
would gitadly have paid the price for 
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it. But his 


to come. 


day of reckoning was 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOW I LEFT THE ‘‘ ATTILA.” 


THE death of Burnett drove the crew to 
frenzy, their curses were not those of men 
but of fiends. The shock of surprise— 
the fury that one blow of their despised 
victims should have told—goaded them 
into the mood of Molochs. Instantly the 
news flew to Hartmann, who returned a 
welcome answer. The yells around me 
were broken by a burst of laughter. 





‘¢ What is it?” I asked, fearful of some 
new horror, full as the measure of crime 
now seemed. 

** Wait and you will see!” was all the 
reply I got. 

The Aftla. began to move at a high 
speed, and four of the men rushed down 
on to the lower deck. Quicker! quicker! 
quicker !—there was no doubt of it, we 
were swooping on the City like a falcon. 
I was at the rail in a moment, and, 
careless of uprushing shot and shell, bent 
over the side ina fever. Though beyond 
the zone of flames, a simoom blast swept 
the vessel, and puffs of inky smoke 
spangled with sparks rendered breathing 
a torment. But the A/i/a swerved not 
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aniota. Down we swept like a hurricane 
over the yelling, maddened throngs 
massed in Farringdon Street. Suddenly 
I heard a sharp cry. 

‘‘Stand off!” I had hardly time to 
draw back when a column of flames shot 
up the side, reddening the very bar I had 
been clutching. 

‘* Let go!”’—a crash, the column van- 
ished, and a stream of fire like a comet’s 
tail drew out instantaneously in the wake 
of the Attila. It was the 
petroleum. The first tank 
had been lighted, its con- 
tents shot over the shriek- 
ing wretches below! For 
full fifty to sixty yards 
the blaze filled the road- 
way, and the mob, lapped 
in flame, were writhing 
and wrestling within it. 
A fiendish revenge was 
glutted. Suddenly I was 
hurled violentlyto the deck 
as the bow rose sharply. 
The Attila, buoyed by her 
aeroplane, shot once more 
aslant to her old higher 
level, firing her guns con- 
tinuously as she ascended. 
Sick and surfeited with 
horror I remained lying 
some time where I was. 
But the end was yet to 
come. 

By this time the night 
was pressing on rapidly, 
but what a night! I rose 
up and staggered to the 
stern —anything to be 
away from these wretches. 
The hum of the great 
screw-blades reached me 
and I looked over and 
yearned that they might 
failus. We were now 
circling over Fleet Street 
and the neighbourhood 
of the Strand. The fires 
lighted at Westminster in the morning 
were carrying all before them, and a 
crimson yellow rim stretched all the way 
from Whitehall to Victoria. On our 
flank the City was blazing and a roaring 
tumult of flames was undulating in every 
direction from this centre. And now for 
the first time I saw that others than our- 
Selves were hurrying on the incendiary 
work below. There were visible blazing 
circles in South London over the water, 
blazing circles far away in North London, 





and blazing circles scattered throughout 
the West End. The delegates had kept 
their faith. The great metropolis seemed 
doomed. I shuddered to think what the 
mob might do in their despair. The 
West End was even now probably being 
looted and the worst passions would toll 
its death-knell. 1 thought of my telegram 


and found some relief in the belief that 
Lena at least was out of danger. 
Suddenly | shook with terror. 


I had 





never asked Hartmann whether the letter 
and the telegram form had been handed to 
the delegate. Racing back to the citadel 
I appealed to one of my guards. Could 
a message be sent to the Captain? 
Certainly. The reply came back in about 
ten minutes. It was to the effect that 
they had been handed to Burnett for one 
of the French delegates. Had Burnett, 
then, given them ? It was just possible that 
he had not. Kneeling by the body I ran- 
sacked the dead man’s pockets. My 
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worst fears were realized. In the breast 
pocket of his coat lay the precious and 
forgotten missives! My heart seemed to 
stop for the moment and then beat with 
hammer strokes. I made a desperate 
resolution. I must see Hartmann at all 
costs, and wring from him the permit and 
opportunity to descend. Doubtless it 
was entering the shambles of a desperate 
city, now being wrecked and pillaged by 
its own inhabitants ; it was entering the 
lions’ den possibly only to find a victim 
before becoming one myself ; but whatever 
risks I ran, honour scoffed at delay, and 
love winged me with ardour. 

‘*Tell the Captain I must see him. 
Tell him the letter was never delivered and 
that I must somehow find a means of speak- 
ing to him face to face.” The answer 
came that he could not possibly see me, 
and that I must say through the 
telephone what I wanted, and that briefly. 
I shouted that I must at all costs descend. 
He replied that his plans were unalterable. 
I entreated, I clamoured, I expostulated, 
pleading the friendship I had borne to his 
mother and the possibility that she, too, 
had not yet stirred. His words to her 
had necessarily been more or less enig- 
matical. Let me, then, go and watch 
over the fate of her also. I had moved 
him, for there was a long pause. After 
what seemed ages of waiting came his 
reply. ‘‘ The At#/a cannot descend, but it 
crosses Hyde Park shortly. If the case 
is urgent, take my parachute. The fall 
will not be of more than five or six 
hundred feet.” 

This alternative was gruesome, 
there was no help for it. I wavered an 
instant and accepted. Shortly afterwards 
Norris appeared on deck and bade me 
follow him into the citadel. I entered it, 
crouching low down to the deck with the 
fire of the guns darting forth above me, 
and down the steep stair we went till we 
reached the door of the dynamite room. 
My guide pushed the door open and we 
entered. 

A solitary electric lamp dispelled the 
gloom of the chamber and revealed the 
figures of Schwartz and two other men 
standing by the trap-hole, now for the 
moment closed. I was struck with the 
caution with which their work, judging 
from appearances, was done. From a 
cabinet in the right-hand corner sloped a 
stoutly made tube of network, well 
stayed by bands and roping to the ceiling. 
It was evidently along this that the 
dangeroyS bombs were guided, rolling 


but 
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into a bag-like compartment immediately 
over the trap. I had scarcely entered 
when the trap was lifted, the compartment 
lowered, its terrible passenger released, 
and the bag sharply pulledin. To forego 
a glance was impossible. I leant over 
the aperture and listened for the voice of 
the fatal messenger. It exploded near 
Oxford Street below us, apparently 
in a house, for the — secondary 
rattle was tremendous, suggesting the 
crash of ruined walls on the roadway. 
Schwartz was about to launch another 
when a ting of the call-bell arrested 
him. He telephoned to Hartmann and 
received the order to cease dropping 
bombs for the present. The reason was 
simple enough, they were about to utilisea 
new weapon, the petroleum, which up to 
this time had done duty only on the 
hideous occasion already mentioned. 

Norris now stepped up to Schwartz and 
told him of my determination. The Ger- 
man’s wicked eyes twinkled. 

‘* Good. I, too, descend to-morrow and 
we may meet.” 

‘* Better luck,” I said bitterly ; ‘‘ 1 have 
done with the A/#/a for ever.” 

** So, ah! you Socialists have much to 
learn. Well, we are teaching you some- 
thing in London.” 

I managed to keep my temper, for these 
were not men to be played with. But 
how I would have liked to have hurled 
the miscreant down that traphole. 

Norris muttered that the mob might 
teach me something too, and I realized, 
then, that the descent was not my greatest 
danger. 

What if the parachute were to be seen 
by any one? I should be torn to pieces or 
worse. The possibility was an appalling 
one. Still the darkness would prove a 
very serviceable shield. Once clear of 
the park, I could pilot myself through the 
streets without trouble. 

‘Here, the Captain sent you this 
revolver. You may need it to defend 
yourself, not that] careacent. And now 
look sharp, we are coming over Park Lane 
in aminute.” Norris pointed to the trap- 
hole, and I saw swinging at the side a long 
rope ladder. 

‘¢ What, climb down that ?” 

‘* Yes, if you want to go. There's no 
other take-off good enough. Come, yes 
or no, we shall be spinning across the 
park before you’ve done thinking.” 

‘* But the parachute ? ” 

‘* There it is in the corner. 
of clinging on with your hands. 


It is a case 
We 
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lower it to you and at the word ‘Go’ 


drop it. The only risk is trees and the 
cursed vermin underneath. Will you 
go?” 


There was no help for it, | clenched my 
teeth savagely and backed kneeling on to 
the edge of the trap-hole, 
grasping the bomb-tube 
with my left hand to 
steady myself. Schwartz 
and another man got ready 
the parachute and thrust 
its stem down the open- 
ing. It was lucky the 
Attila did not pitch, for 
these tactics might have 
proved my death-warrant. 
As it was I succeeded in 
working my toes into the 
top, and thence into lower 
rungs, of the ladder. Hav- 
ing thus worked my way 
down I looked for the 
parachute, and transferred 
my left hand from the 
tube to the trap-edge. 
Slowly I climbed down ; 
the oscillations of the 
ladder were startling, and 
feeling for the rungs was 
a purgatory. At last I 
was clear of the well, and 
under the bottom of the 
aeronef hanging in a clear 
space between the huge 
wheels which studded it. 
‘“Now’s your time!” 
yelled Norris, and I 
grabbed the rope handle 
of the parachute fiercely 
— now with my right hand, 
then, as the ladder threat- 
ened to run away from 
under me, with my left. 
One look below—we were 
full over the park five hundred feet or 
so from the turf. 

‘* Let go!” I shouted, and flung my legs 
from the ladder on which they were resting 
obliquely. For a second and a half my 
heart seemed to leap into my mouth, for 
I fell as falls a spent rocket. Then with 
a welcome tug on me the parachute 
bellied out, and fear gave place to confi- 
dence, nay, to exhilaration. 

What a spectacle! above me fled the 
Attila \ike some evil bird of night ; north, 
west, south, east, rose the crimson hues 
of the smoke-wreaths ; below I heard the 
clamours of the populace and saw the 
darker tree-tops stand out against the 


dark face ofthe Park. The wind blowing 
strongly | was borne south near a patch 
of trees and had reason to fear for the 
moment that a nasty mishap was immi- 
nent. Happily fortune favoured me, and 
gliding oilily and without shock to the 





ground, I made off rapidly in the direction 
of Bayswater. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN THE STREETS OF THE BURNING CITY. 


Tuus far I had fared unexpectedly well. 
By the luckiest of chances I had alighted 
without having been observed, and this 
was the more remarkable seeing that the 
Park swarmed with noisy multitudes, 
which I could not have sighted from the 
trap-hole. Not thirty yards from my 
landing place some brawl or outrage was 
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in progress, and the deep curses of men 
mingled with the shrieks and appeals of 
women told me that it was no mild one. 
As I neared the Bayswater Road, I came 
upon crowds of fugitives from the fire and 
the almost equally cruel. mob, now 
master of the streets. Delicate ladies and 
children, invalids shivering in their wraps, 
aristocrats, plutocrats, and tradespeople 
were huddled into groups of the oddest 
imaginable composition. Many of the 
men carried weapons, and it was well for 
them and their convoys when they did so, 
for bands of ruffians were prowling round 
robbing, insulting, and murdering at ran- 
dom. One savage brute rushed at me, 
but a seasonable click of my revolver 
sufficed to sober him. All this time I was 
being devoured by anxiety. The terrible 
license here boded no good for Carshalton 
Terrace, always supposing the Norther- 
tons had received no benefit from the 
guarded hints given to Mrs. Hartmann. 
Bearing in mind my interview with the 
old lady I had grave cause to fear that 
these hints had been far too vaguely 
worded, in which case nothing was more 
likely than that they had been ignored. 
Who unless clearly warned would have 
looked for a revolution so sudden and 
mysterious as this? Hartmann had 
wished to spare his mother new revelations 
during his short visit, but he had of 
course wished also to warn her of these 
impending horrors. He might have well 
fallen between two stools, and robbed 
his well-meant caution of the emphasis 
and impressiveness it called for. The up- 
shot of the night proved that my fears 
were only too well founded. 

A bright light shot downwards from 
the sky ona patch of buildings which were 
immediately lapped in flames. I under- 
stood; the drama was running into its 
third act, the Afi/a then soaring some 
two miles away over Kensington had 
exchanged the ré/e of dynamitard for that 
of an aérial pétroleuse. A more frightful 
conception had surely never entered the 
mind of man. All the more reason for 
despatch in case things had gone wrong 
at the terrace. Hurriedly fighting my 
way out of the Park I joined the tumul- 
tuous yelling mob that flowed like a river 
in freshet along the Bayswater Road in 
the direction of Notting Hill. But what 
a gauntlet I had to run! The mansions 
lining the thoroughfare were being looted 
by the dozen and their inmates shamefully 
maltreated or butchered, while in many 
places the hand of the incendiary was 
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crowning the work of destruction. It 
was opposite these last-mentioned places 
that the struggles of the mob were most 
arduous. After a house had been alight 
for some time, the passage past it neces- 
sarily became dangerous, but owing to 
the steady pressure of the mass of people 
from behind, no one once entangled in the 
mob could hope to avoid it. _Numberless 
deaths occurred by the mere forcing of 
the fringe of the crowd on to the red-hot 
pavements, and into the yellow and ruddy 
mouths of the outleaping jets of flame, 
and these deaths were terrible sights to 
witness. 

For myself I had seen from the first 
that the press could no more be stemmed 
by me than rapids can be stemmed by a 
cork. One could get into the stream 
easily enough, but getting free of it was 
quite out of the question. It was a case 
of navigating between Scylla and 
Charybdis. On the one side I saw men and 
women crushed, trampled on, and suffo- 
cated against the railings. On the other 
I saw scores forced into the flames which 
their own comrades had kindled. The 
safest place was in the current that was 
now sweeping me along, a current which 
ran some three feet off the pavement on the 
left, a place fairly out of reach of the flames 
and blasts of heat from the houses on the 
opposite side. By dint of great efforts | 
managed to keep in this, though strong 
cross-currents often threatened my safety, 
and at last, sorely bruised and battered, 
with face scarlet with the scorching heat, 
found myself opposite the Queen’s Road. 
Here I seized my opportunity and, working 
clear of the stream, dodged in among a 
thinner crowd, wearied, but still intent on 
my purpose. 

As I rushed in and out of the groups 
and files of self-absorbed people, I became 
aware that I should speedily be left almost 
alone. Thinner and thinner grew the 
groups, and the reason was easy to dis- 
cover. Right ahead of me from the 
Queen’s Road Station downwards to 
Westbourne Grove the streets on both 
sides were being fired by bands of red- 
capped ruffians followed by armed 
companies of marauders with their vilest 
passions unchained. Not a soldier, volun- 
teer, or policeman was visible—the whole 
organization of society seemed to have 
fallen through. Ever and anon sharp 
revolver cracks and rifle reports testified 
to hideous scenes in these houses, and 
women chased by flames, or even more 
cruel men, could be seen to rush shrieking 
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I knew how severe a 


into the street. 
gauntlet had to be run, but, clutching my 
revolver, made a dash along the centre of 
the roadway. AsI passed a shop vomiting 
clouds of smoke and sparks a miserable 
woman rushed out and clung to my knees 
in a frenzy, entreating me for the love of 


heaven to save her. Even as she clung 
to me two of the red-caps dashed after 
her in hot pursuit, but I lost no energy 
in parley. In less time than it takes to 
write of it I shot them down, and leaving 





them bleeding and dying dragged my 
charge into the centre of the roadway. 
‘I can’t stay!” I shouted. ‘* Work 
your way up the street into the crowd 
going to Shepherd’s Bush. It’s far safer 
there.” Then without waiting for a word, 
I plunged once more down the street— 
between the fiery houses glowing like 
coal under forced draught—over smoking 
stone heaps and rafters—till with singed 
clothes and almost stifled with smoke I 
found myself in Westbourne Grove. 
Here I saw a terrified horse lying 


between the poles of a splintered cart. 
I was going to shoot him out of mercy, 
when the thought struck me that he 
might be useful. Hastily loosening the 
harness, I assisted the poor beast to rise, 
and leaping on his back galloped down 
the Grove Road. Within ten minutes I 
found myself on the pavement by Cars- 
halton Terrace where, tethering my 
steed to the area railings, I leaped up the 
steps to the door. Furiously I plied the 
knocker, and beat the panels with my 
revolver butt, till 1 heard old Northerton 
shout angrily through the _letter-slot 
‘* Who's there?” 

‘** Stanley, Arthur Stanley,” I answered 
deliriously, and the door instantly opened. 
One warm shake of the hands—‘‘ And 
your wife and Lena?” 

‘* My wife is inside, but we are in a 
fever about the child, she has not re- 
turned, though she went out early this 


morning.” 
‘“Where, where?” I clamoured 
excitedly. ‘* D’you know the streets are 


shambles ?” 

**My God! yes; but where she has 
gone we can’t tell. Her maid heard her 
say that she went to see an old lady in 
Islington, but nothing—” 

‘*What! Islington! 
this?” 

‘*Yes, why?” 

‘** Because I know the place. 
no call for panic ; I'll start at once. 

** Godspeed.” 

I was out of the hall in a moment and 
in another had untethered andsprung upon 
the horse ; and the road began to rush 
away under me. 


Are you sure of 


There’s 


” 


( To be continued.) 



































IS SLUMMING PLAYED OUT? 


By THE HON. AND REV. JAMES ADDERLEY. 
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“ S slumming played 
out ?” would be an 
interesting subject 
for a correspond- 
ence in the next 
silly season. Cer- 
tainly the fashion- 
able slumming of 
eight years ago is 
given up as a wholesale practice. People 
know so much about the East End now, 
thanks to Mr. Charles Booth, Mr. Barnett, 
Dr. Billing, and others, that it is no longer 
a sufficiently mysterious place to explore. 
The languid lady has disappeared who 
would be driven down Commercial Road 
to the Docks and back, ‘‘ just to see what 
it was like,” and then at her evening 
reception would say: ‘‘ Ah! Mr. you 
don’t know where / have been to-day. I 
have seen a stevedore! 1 don’t suppose 
you know what that is. No connection 
with a Spanish bull-fight, youknow. He's 
a most interesting creature!” Now-a- 
days everybody knows what a stevedore 
is, and what he earns, and how often he 
has struck. There are of course still 
those provoking rich people who come 
down East and are disappointed because 
it is not ‘‘slummy” enough. They look 
at the Whitechapel Road and say: ‘‘ Do 
you call that a slum? Why, it’s one of 
the finest streets in London. I don’t 
believe in all this fuss about the housing 
of the poor,” &c. The curious dread of 
‘*catching something” in the East End has 
also subsided. I remember hearing of a 
fond mother insisting on her son's 





























changing his clothes in the stables before 
he entered the house after a visit to East 
London. y Another packed off her daughter 
to a Turkish bath ona similar occasion. 


It is also satisfactory to find that ‘‘ the 
rich” are not so afraid of ‘‘ the Socialist ” 
as they were. It was once firmly believed 
by many people that East London was 
full of bloodthirsty villains who might at 
any moment make a raid on the West 
End, break the windows in Belgrave 
Square, and carry off their booty. I recol- 
lect a clergyman saying at a drawing-room 
meeting: ‘‘ I appeal to you to help this 
Church work, from a motive of fear. There 
is a club in the East End called the ‘ West- 
ward Ho! Club’ which intends to make an 
attack on the West End.” Such nonsense 
would not be talked now, though there 
are still some who look upon the clergy 
as a kind of police to keep the poor con- 
tented, and a mission as a sort of political 
engine. But we are emerging from all 
that, chiefly because we know the people 
as we did not know them ten years ago. 
They are no longer savages to be feared 
or inspected or patronised. They are (as 
they always have been) our own flesh and 
blood, a most respectable, patient, inde- 
pendent race of beings (for the most part) 
to be loved and treated naturally. This 
better state of things has been brought 
about greatly by the University Settlement 
movement. There were, of course, indi- 
viduals in times past, men like Edward 
Denison and Charles Lowder who got to 
know the East End people, but it has 
been reserved for the modern settlements 
to make this knowledge common property, 
to get at the conscience of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Belgravia, and to bring ‘‘ the 
two nations ” together. 

The settlement is a distinct advance on 
the ‘‘ mission.” Missions were and are 
simply Church of England districts pre- 
sided over by a clergyman whose stipend 
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comes from a school or college. Eton 
led the wayin these, and was soon followed 
by Christ Church in 1881. These Missions 
are excellent things and do much to 
create an interest at the schools and 
colleges which often leads men to come 
and reside in the poor parts of London. 
Certainly as much good has been done in 
the schools and colleges themselves as in 
East London. Rusty old dons have learnt 
to believe that there are other things worth 
thinking about besides common room port; 
young men have been brought at once into 
contact with the seamy side of life. Idleness 
and selfishness have had imprinted on 
them a glaring stigma. Men do not think 
it sufficient to theorize but they must be 
up and doing. The use of the word 
‘‘academic” as a sort of synonym for 
abstract and unpractical will soon be out 
of place. The general aim of settlements 
is to bring the two parties together, call 
them rich and poor, cultured and un- 
cultured, advantaged and disadvantaged, 
or what you will. Personal contact is the 
keynote of the movement. People have 
begun to learn that mere ‘‘ cheque 
charity ” is not enough. It does not help 
the social problem much to sit in a 
drawing-room in Chelsea and to send a 
few pounds by post to a begging parson 
in Whitechapel without any intention of 
inquiring into its expenditure or showing 
any human interest in the lives of those 
for whose benefit it is asked. There are 
still, I fear, many who send money in this 
careless way. Last year two newspapers 
published an exaggerated description of 
a ‘starvation case.” A little baby had 
died not simply from want of food, but 
rather owing to the behaviour of its 
drinking and fighting parents. Without 
any inquiry money was sent to them from 
the West End at the very moment when 
crowds of honest, steady working men 
were in a wretched, underfed condition 
from want of work, a few yards from the 
baby’s corpse. The parsons might have 
asked for money for these but would 
probably have received very little in com- 
parison with what was freely sent to the un- 
deserving. No money shouldever be sent to 
East London without definite inquiry as to 
the sendee, his objects and his antecedents. 
On the other hand there is an increasingly 
large number of persons who understand 
that what East London wants is not so 
much people’s money as their ‘‘ selves,” 
their personal friendship. 

Toynbee Hall was the immediate 
product of the new philanthropy. It is 


named after Arnold Toynbee, who had 
resided in Whitechapel but whose 
promising career was cut short by early 
death in 1883. 

The primary object of the Hall is to 
provide education and recreation and to 
afford opportunities for a special study of 
the condition of the poor. 

Critics have often said hard things 
about Toynbee Hall, because there is no 
definite preaching of Christianity in con- 
nection with it. But it must be borne in 
mind that this is not one of the avowed 
objects of the institution. It does not 
mention Christian teaching among its 
objects, though it trusts to infusing a 
certain religious feeling among its ad- 
herents, a feeling of ‘‘sonship,” an en- 
thusiasm for righteousness, and a love of 
God. One used also to hear complaints 
that the Hall devoted itself too much to 
the ‘‘ well-to-do.” It is true that the 
educational work, which forms a very 
important item in the Toynbee programme, 
is chiefly among a better class, but it is 
not true that the lower class is neglected. 
Charity Organisation, Sanitary Aid, 
School Management, and Children’s 
Holiday Fund, are all works 
which bring the residents 
into contact with those in 
the lowest social scale. 
But Toynbee Hall has 
never been afraid to say 
that it aims at working 
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IN VICTORIA PARK. 


rather from the top than from the bot- 
tom. It recognises what many phil- 
anthropists overlook, that if you raise 
the upper, the lower will move up 
too. This is not a popular doctrine 
with the charitable public. Many will 
readily give money in answer to a 
sufficiently harrowing appeal who would 
at once consign to the waste-paper basket 
a sober request from Toynbee Hall 
for help in sgme useful educational effort. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON ; 


SOCIALIST MEETING BY THE FOUNTAINS 


The following are the most interesting 
works at Toynbee Hall. University 
Extension: 457 students attended the 
classes in 1891-92. New extension work 
has been lately organised in Poplar and 
Limehouse. Reading partics: These arc 
sociably conducted meetings for study 
presided over by University men. They 
are a special feature of the Hall, and do 
much, not only by way of instruction but 
in furthering those personal friendships 
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THE ORIGINAL BED-AND-BENCH COMBINATION, NOW 
ADOPTED BY THE SALVATION ARMY. A SKETCH AT 
BAGGALLAY STREET ‘‘ SHELTER.” 


which it is the object of the Institution to 
make and maintain. Zhe Travellers’ Club: 
Excursions have been made to Paris, 
Switzerland, Rome, Florence, and Venice. 
They are no mere excursions in the Cook 
and Gaze sense. The special object, for 
instance, of the Paris trip in 1892 was to 
study the French Revolution. Wadham 
House and Balliol House: These are 
residences for students and are really an 
earnest of good things to come in the 
shape of something like an East London 
University. Zhe Picture Exhibition: This 
is well known as being one of the most 
hopeful educational works of the place. 
73,271 persons visited it last year in nine- 
teen days. But the record of institutions 
would not be taken by the Warden as the 
measure of the Hall’s success. ‘It 
offers,” he says, ‘‘ lives and not schemes 
for the solution of the social problem, and 
the best workers are not those who start 
clubs and classes, but those who make 
friends with their neighbours.” 

But I must hasten on if I am to give in 
this short article any adequate picture of 
East End work. The Oxford House in 
Bethnal Green was started a few weeks 
after Toynbee Hall, in 1884, and professes 
to provide a centre for religious, social, 
and educational work among the poor of 
East London. It definitely puts the 
religion of the Church of England in the 
forefront of its programme. The Bishops 
of London and Bedford are its President 
and Visitor respectively. Speaking 
generally, the Oxford House gets at a 
somewhat different class to Toynbee 
Hall. Its work lies chiefly in men and 
boys’ clubs, many of which it has started 
and brought to a state of wonderful per- 


fection. The University Club in Victoria 
Park Square is the best example of what 
Oxford House can do. There have been 
at one time over 1,000 members. Mr. 
Charles Booth, in his celebrated book, 
says: ‘‘Noclub in East London is more 
ambitious than the University Club nor 
any more strict in confining its member- 
ship to the working class. Helped at the 
start, it now pays its way, and this without 
the sale of beer.” No one who studies 
working men’s clubs can afford to omit a 
visit to the ‘‘ University.” It is really 
marvellous. It comprises, besides the 
club proper, a provident dispensary, a 
young men’s institute, a mothers’ club, a 
children’s club, co-operative stores 
paying a good dividend and supplying 
goods to a thousand customers on a 
Saturday night, a library, a boot and 
shoe productive society, a cabinetmaker’s 
productive society, a book shop, athletic, 
dramatic, debating, dancing societies, and 
aband. The Oxford House also has 
a boys’ club called the Webbe Institute 
and a federation of sixty clubs in various 
parts of London. The Oxford Hall is 
also an_ interesting building, where, 
amongst other things, lectures have been 
held with discussion on Sundays. The head 
of the house, Rev. A. F. W. Ingram, a 
charming and hard-working clergyman, is 
also to be found in fine weather preaching 
and arguing with secularists in Victoria 
Park. Possibly militant atheism is on the 
wane in East London. Certainly in some 
parts the atheist lecturers are seldom 
heard. Mr. Bradlaugh’s death and Mrs. 
Besant’s secession weakened the power 
of the propaganda. But it has by no 
means died out, as any visitor to the Park 
on a Sunday afternoon can find out. 
There is, too, a great deal of indifference to 
religion and a sort of tacit understanding 
that Christianity has gone by default. 
Such work as Mr. Ingram’s is, therefore, 
most important from a Christian point of 
view. But there ought to be more men 
at the work. Ten or twenty of the best 
men in the Church should be hard at this 
every Sunday. An ignorant Christian 
or a hell-fire and brimstone preacher of 
course does more harm than good. At 
Oxford House, as at Toynbee Hall, the 
University men and the Eastenders meet 
together and build up friendships. On 
Whit Monday a return visit is generally 
paid by the club men to Oxford. At such 
times much is done to break down the 
prejudices and misunderstandings which 
exist. There is a good story told of an 
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undergraduate who was_ entertaining 
some working men in his rooms at 
Oxford. He had not been to the terrible 
East End, but he had been told to talk 
‘* quite naturally, as you would to men of 
your own class.” At first he was a little 
shy, but he at last ventured on the follow- 
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better now, The third great settlement 
is Mansfield House in Canning Town, or, 
‘* London over the Border.” Its avowed 
objects are almost the same as those of 
Oxford House, but it is presided over, 
manned, and supported chiefly by Non- 
conformists. The most interesting and 
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IN FATHER JAY'S CLUB-ROOM, SHOREDITCH. 


(In the background this sketch shows the sleeping bunks. ) 


ing remark to his neighbour: ‘‘ Ahem! 
many people in town just now?” The 
workman looked at him with a withering, 
pitiful gaze, and said, somewhat bluntly, 
** About five millions” !! The undergra- 
duate collapsed. But this was in the 
early days of the philanthropic renascence, 
and I dare say he knows Rethnal Greeners 


é 


original of the works in connection with 
this house are—(1) Zhe Sunday Afternoon 
gathering of between 300 and 400 men for 
discussion of religious and social subjects. 
Of this meeting a working man said: 
‘Why, sir, it’s quite a fashionable thing 
to be religious now. Not long ago we 
were sure to be laughed at if we talked 
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about going toa place of worship: now 
men who haven’t been to a Sunday after- 
noon are considered to be a little behind 
the times!” While | am on this subject 
I may mention that a similar meeting is 
held at Poplar in connection with the 
parish church, and is doing well. Last 
Lent one of the ‘‘ Cowley Fathers” drew 
a crowd every Sunday to hear him on the 
‘Teaching of Jesus Christ.” (2) The 
Poor Man's Lawyer. During the past year 
he has given advice in about 600 cases. 
(3) Zhe Brotherhood Society. This acts asa 
kind of vigilance committee on sanitary 
and educational matters. 

Besides the University Settlements 
there is the ‘‘ People’s Palace” in Mile 
End Road, doing a splendid work chiefly 
in technical education. There is a techs 
nical day school, where boys who have left 
the Board Schools go for two years and 
get a thorough training in their particular 
crafts. There are also evening classes of 
every kind. Care is taken that there 
shall be nothing amateur about this. The 
students are only instructed in their own 
trades. There is no actual membership 
of the Palace, but the students have 
formed various clubs and societies among 
themselves for swimming, cycling, and the 
like. There is a first-rate choral society 
and orchestra, and good concerts are 
given in the Queen’s Hall. Probably the 
social side of the People’s Palace might be 
improved and more of a corporate life 
encouraged among the students. The 
thousands of pounds contributed to the 
institution have, however, been well spent, 
and it may be looked upon as a triumph 
of modern philanthropy. I now turn to 
the work of the Church of England in 
East London. A study of the subject 
would probably reveal the fact that the 
East End owes a large debt to the patient 
labours of the clergy in days when 
“slumming” was unknown. It is 
certainly remarkable how the Church 
lived on under most difficult conditions in 
times past. In one parish about twenty 
or thirty years ago there were 70,000 
people with one clergyman to look after 
them. Now there are thirty clergy and 
some twelve churches in the same area. 
Dr. Walsham How has left his mark on 
the place, and Dr. Billing is carrying on 
the work nobly. Lest my opinion should 
be considered prejudiced let me quote Mr. 
Walter Besant on ‘the subject of East 
London Church work. Those who read 
Mr. Besant’s East End novels must have 
been struck with his rather captious 
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attitude towards the Church a few years 
ago. But now he has changed his 
opinion. These are his words, spoken, 
I think, in1891: ‘* The Church of England 
has personal sympathy, the secret of 
success in work. The East End would 
have been lost but for the Church. The 
Church comes in with lads between 
fourteen and eighteen, andshe has certainly 
saved them from barbarism.” Church 
work is very vigorous in many places and 
with various methods. Advanced Ritual- 
ism, with untiring, self-denying work for 
forty years at St. Peter’s, London Docks ; 
steady Anglicanism, with sympathetic 
social reformation work at Poplar and 
Stepney parish churches ; earnest, homely 
Evangelicalism at 
h St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel ; 
honest, plod- 
ding labour 
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on good Bible and Prayer Book lines at 
St. Andrew’s, Bethnal Green, and All 
Hallows, East India Docks—these are 
some of the churches which I have come 
across and learnt to admire. 

The weak point at present in Church 
work is the comparative failure to capture 
the men. I do not believe with Dr. Parker 
that they are afraid of what is known as 
‘*priestcraft.” I think they are partly afraid 
of religion as involving ridicule from com- 
panions and as making considerable 
claims on the conscience. Hypocrisy isa 
plant that does not flourish among 
working men. ‘‘If I am to be religious 
I will be thorough ; I don’t see my way to 
being thorough ; therefore I won't take 
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up with it.” This is the sentiment of 
many a working man. They are also 
deeply impressed with the idea that they 
are contributing large sums by way of 
taxes for the support of the clergy. ‘I 
don’t suppose you get more than £2,000 a 
year,” said a working man to a parson in 
receipt of a beggarly £120! The men 
like being met openly and squarely with 
an opportunity for reply. ‘‘ The parson 
has it all his own way in the pulpit,” they 
say. This objection is best met by 
allowing lectures with discussion as at 
Mansfield and Ox- 
ford Houses, or by 
Open-air meetings 
such as those of |# 
Mr. Ingram or |e 
those at the Dock 
gates inconnection |@ae 
with the Christ 
Church Oxford 
Mission. These 
latter were con- 
ducted even during 
the heated days of 
the strike in 1889, 
and produced a 
good effect. 

Holy __ Trinity, 
Shoreditch, affords 
a good example of 
the slum work of 
the Church. It has 
been called ‘‘ with- 
out doubt, the 
worst, the most 
difficult, and the 
most uphill parish 
in East London; 
the sink of London 
into which flow 
the refuse of Seven 
Dials and the New 
Cut.” 








in East London it is difficult for me to 
form an estimate, but if the existence of 
crowded congregations and earnest bands 
of workers be a good test it would 
probably be right to give the palm to Mr. 


Charrington of Mile End and Mr. 
Archibald Brown of the East London 
Tabernacle. Dr. Barnardo stands alone 


in his particular department. I believe 
his work to be most thorough and good. 
I can certainly testify that as far as my 
experience goes no destitute child is ever 
refused admission to his Homes, and when 
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Nevertheless Mr. 
Jay is doing a won- 
derful work there, 
the sort of work which the charitable public 
imagines can only be done by General 
Booth. The Men’s Club is probably unique. 
Five hundred names are on the books, three 
hundred are to be found there on a Sun- 
day. These are, many of them, men of the 
very roughest description, but nobody is 
despaired of. Perhaps the testimony of 
the poli¢e that ‘‘many of the organised 
gangs of thieves have been broken up” is 
the best that can be given to the reality and 
usefulness of Mr. Jay’s work. 

Of the success of Nonconformist work 
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GYMNASIUM FOR BOYS AT THE WEBBE INSTITUTE (OXFORD HOUSE), 


BETHNAL GREEN, 


in them a new era of hope and happiness 
is opened to the poor waif and stray. 
The gigantic nature of the work can best 
be understood by the following statistics :— 
There are fifty distinct institutions ; nearly 
22,000 boys and girls have been removed 
from bad surroundings in twenty-seven 
years ; nearly 5,000 cases are now being 
dealt with, and fresh ones are admitted at 
the rate of forty to sixty a week. Another 
interesting though much smaller work is 
that of the House of Shelter in Baggally 
Street, which takes in those who would 
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otherwise sleep in the streets or go to a 
casual ward. Unlike most shelters this 
one investigates each case, and, if possible, 
sets the men on their legs again. Out of 
1,001 applications last year, 117 have been 
reinstated in their work or otherwise 
started afresh. 

A few words must now be written about 
the ‘‘ Tee-to-tums.” These are tea shops 
where good tea is supplied at a low price, 
working-men’s clubs non-political, non- 
alcoholic, and therefore comfortable, 


and working men’s dining rooms, eae 


all rolled into one. The movement 
is an attempt to introduce cafes 
into English life without the 
dangers and discomforts of 
public-houses. Mr. Buchanan 
of Oxford House conceived the 
idea, and he is doing more by 
this movement than will be 
done by any amount of tem- 
perance legislation. 

With regard to what are 
called ‘‘Social Questions” 
there is in the East End much 
agitation. People have never 
settled down since the strike 
of 1889. But the modern So- 
cialists are very quiet and 
orderly people. The ‘* physi- 
cal force party,” if it exists, 
is very unpopular. Men seem 
at present content to look to 
Parliament and the County 
Council to do most of what 
they want. How long they 
will remain so patient it is im- 
possible to predict, for the 
problem of the ‘‘ unemployed ” 
develops more acutely every 
year. But the deeper good in 
social matters will be done by thought- 
ful students and sympathetic dwellers 
among the poor. When one 
listens to the agitators and 
looks at the intent faces of the 
listeners one feels that they 
want not plans and pro- 
grammes but principles and 
knowledge. Why do not 
those who have knowledge 
come down to East London 
in larger numbers? Why do 
not those who are so ready to 
pick holes in social schemes 
come and show the men 
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where they are wrong? Let me con- 
clude, then, by repeating that men 
and women are wanted who will devote 
time and thought to East London. Above 
all let us combat selfishness and individual- 
ism in all their forms. Let nobody dare to 
live an idle life. Let no young man think 
his education complete until he has come to 
know the poor, their lives and their needs. 


Let the sons of the upper 

a t classes strike out courageous- 

7 ly beyond the 
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A SKETCH AT MANSFIELD HOUSE, CANNING TOWN. 


philanthropy of their parents ; let them be 
dissatisfied with soup tickets and get over 
their suspicions of ‘* Social- 
ism.” Let them investigate 
that creature whom they call 
a ‘*cad” and discover his 
lurking heart and soul; let 
them believe that to work 
amongst the poor is not an 
occupation fit only for a ‘‘ duf- 
fer of a parson,” but the 
duty of every one who is 
called to be a son of God 
and therefore to give himself 
for others. 


ENTRANCE TO TOYNBEE HALL. 


119. August, 1893. 
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A TALE OF TO-DAY. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
Illustrated by WILFRID LAWSON. 
CHAPTER XI. 


MOTHER AND SON. 


SEBLES, far _ spent 
though he was with his 
unwonted exercise in the 
early morning and the 
anxiety of the day, made 
good speed to Doolan’s 
farm, urged as he was 
by those most peaceful 
of stimulants, love and 
fear. It was a long and rough road, but 
a younger and stronger man than the old 
Scot might have been satisfied with the 
speed at which he covered it. He arrived 
panting at the humble cabin, where the 
farmer and his family, with Desmond 
among them, were just sitting down to the 
plain but plentiful evening meal of potatoes 
and buttermilk, supplemented by a rasher 
of bacon in honour of their guest, whom 
Doolan felt a great pride in entertaining, 
and who would have found a welcome 
similarly warm at almost any house in the 
district. 

‘*By my soul!” said the hospitable 
farmer, as Peebles broke into the room 
and fell exhausted into the nearest chair, 
**’tis me lord’s butler! °*Tis Mr. Peebles! 
The top o’ the evenin’ to ye, sor. Bridget, 
I’m thinkin’ Mr. Peebles will be takin’ a 
dhrop o’ whisky. Saints above! what’s 
wrong wi’ ye, sor?” 
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Peebles slowly panted his breath back 
while the farmer and his wife, the latter a 
ruddy, handsome peasant woman who 
had been Desmond’s nurse eighteen 
years before, stood solicitously over him. 

‘*Get the bottle, Bridget!” said the 
farmer. ‘‘ The poor ould gintleman’s clane 
blown.” 

Peebles took a mouthful of the liquor, 
and felt the better for it. 

‘* What is it, at all? ” asked Desmond. 
‘* Faith, ye look as if ye’d seen a ghost! 
What is it, ould friend?” 

‘* You must come with me, Desmond,” 
said the old man. ‘‘I’ve news for ye, 
—news that will mak’ baith your ears to 
tingle.” 

‘‘If ’tis good news,” said Desmond, 
‘* sure ’tis welcome, and all the more wel- 
come for bein’ unexpected.” 

‘*Good!” cried Peebles. ‘‘It’s the 
best! It’s better than I ever dared to 
hope.” 

‘*Faith, then,” said the boy, ‘let’s 
have it!” , 

‘“Not here, laddie, not here!” said 
Peebles. ‘‘’Tis only in your private ear 
that I can whisper it yet.” 

** We'll lave ye alone,” said the honest 
farmer. ‘‘Come, Bridget ! come, children!” 

‘* Na, na!” said Peebles, ‘‘ I’ve no time 
to bide. Ye must come wi’ me, Desmond. 
It’s not a’ good news I bring ye. There’s 
danger near one ye love, lad.” 

* Dulcie !” cried Desmond. 
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‘*Na. Lady Dulcie’s a’ safe, for a’ I ken, 
and I saw her not three hours syne, the 
bonnie doo, blooming like the rose o’ 
Sharon. Come, lad, put on your hat, I’m 
rested noo. We'll gang thegither, and I'll 
tell ye as we go.” 

Desmond obeyed, in a great state of 
bewilderment, and Peebles, when they 
were a hundred yards away from the farm, 
began his story by a question. 

**Ye'll remember the puir woman ye 
met last night wi’ me in the kirkyard?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Desmond. 

‘*Man,” said Peebles, ‘‘I scarce know 
how to tell ye, or if ye’ll believe me when 
I’ve tellt ye. Maybe ye’ll think I’m daft 
or doiting. Ye’ve just got to prepare 
yourself for the greatest shock ye ever had 
in your life. It well nigh dinged the soul 
oot 0’ me wi’ surprise when I heard it, and 
it will hit ye sairer still, I’m thinking.” 

The old man’s voice was so tremulous 
with emotion that Desmond stopped 
short, and peered into his face question- 
ingly in the pale moonlight which was 
struggling with the thick dusk of the 
summer night. 

‘For God’s sake, Peebles,” he said, 
‘* what is it?” 

‘It’s just this,” returned the Scot. 
‘‘ That poor woman was Moya Macartney 
—your mother.” 

For some seconds Peebles’ speech 
carried no meaning to Desmond’s mind. 

‘*My mother!” he repeated in a voice 
whose only expression was one of pure 
bewilderment. ‘‘My mother! Moya 
Macartney !” 

‘** Ay,” said Peebles. ‘‘ She that was 
dead is alive. "Tis a long story, and I’ve 
neither time nor breath to tell ye all. 
She spread the report of her ain death 
eighteen years ago, and went across the 
seas to America. All these long, weary 
years she’s denied her heart the only 
pleasureshe could ever know—thepleasure 
of seeing her son’s face and hearing his 
voice. At last she could bear it no 
longer—she came. It was she ye talked 
wi’ last night in the kirkyard, she who 
kissed your forehead and gi’ed ye her 
blessing.” 

Desmond clutched at his throat with a 
choking sob. 

** For God’s sake, laddie,” cried the old 
man, ‘‘ don’t break down now! There’s 
work to be done. Ye don’t know all yet, 
nor the half o’t.” 

‘* My mother!” cried Desmond. ‘‘ My 
mother!” He took off his soft felt hat, 
crushing it in his hand, and pulled his 
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collar open, stifling with surprise and 
emotion. 

Peebles, seeing it vain to continue his 
story for the moment, paused, waiting till 
the first shock of his communication 
should have passed. 


‘*My mother!” Desmond repeated 
again after an interval. He spoke 
mechanically, with an utter lack of 
emotion in voice and manner. ‘* My 
mother! Well?” 

‘*The puir bairn’s stunned wi’ the 
intelligence!” said Peebles to himself, 


‘*an’ sma’ wonder. Can ye understand 
what I’m saying, Desmond ?” he asked, 
taking the lad’s arm. ‘‘We must gang 


on, lad. There'll maybe be serious 
work for us this night. D’ye understand 
me?” 


‘** Yes,” said Desmond, slowly, his mind 
still feeling numbed and dim. ‘I can 
hear what ye say, Peebles, but it—it all 
seems so strange. Is it dramin’ that I 
am?” 

‘***Tis no dream,” said Peebles. ‘It’s 
as real as the soil beneath your feet, and 
as true as God’s above ye! Pu’ yerself 
thegither, lad, pu’ yerself thegither !” 

‘* Well,” said Desmond, resuming his 
way in obedience to the impetus of 
Peebles’ hand. ‘‘Go on—lI’ll try to 
understand.” 

** She came back,” continued Peebles, 
speaking slowly that the words might 
better penetrate the stunned intelligence 
of his companion. ‘‘She came back a’ 
that weary way just to see the face and 
hear the voice o’ the bairn she’d suffered 
for eighteen years ago. But, laddie, she’s 
had strange news. Ye don’t know all the 
sorrowfu’ story. I tauld ye, when that 
young cub, your cousin, taunted ye wi’ 
the accident o’ your birth, never to think 
shame o’ your mother. I’ve had no chance 
since to tell ye the tale—I must tell it now. 
Your mother was entrapped by a sham 
marriage—or at least the marriage was 
believed to be sham. It was Blake, of 
Blake’s Hall, who officiated as priest. 
Somehow, Moya got news that Blake had 
really been a priest, and asked me to 
gang till him and speer if it wasso. I 
went this afternoon and saw him, and he 
confessed that he had been in holy orders, 
and that, though the bishop had ta’en his 
cure 0’ souls from him, he had never been 
legally unfrocked. D’ye ken what that 
means, laddie ?” 

‘* My brain’s reeling,” said Desmond, 
**T understand nothing.” 

‘** It means,” said the old man, his voice 
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breaking with glad emotion—“ it means 
that you’re Desmond Conseltine, my 
master’s legitimate son and heir, the next 
Lord Kilpatrick. Oh, laddie, it’s braw 
news! It’s braw news, and my heart 
was just bursting wi’ it!” 

Desmond spoke no word, and _ his 
silence after the communication of such 
tidings a little frightened his old friend, 
who peered into his face as they walked 
on quietly side by side. 

‘* Ha’e ye naething to say, Desmond?” 
he asked. 

‘* What can I say?” asked Desmond. 
‘*Where is my mother?” he asked 
suddenly. ‘‘ Is it to her that ye’re taking 
me?” 

‘** Ay,” said Peebles. ‘‘ We’re gawn to 
Larry’s mill, and there we'll find her. 
Desmond, my man, she mustn’t stay 
there. There’s danger abroad.” 

They were in the middle of the wide, 
waste country, but the old man could not 
repress the searching look he cast around 
him. 

‘*She has iil wishers—blackguards— 
who'll stick at nothing to gain their dirty 
ends. Blake tauld me this afternoon of a 
thing I find it hard to credit. Your uncle, 
Richard Conseltine, and his son, and that 
scoundrel Feagus, know that Moya’s 
alive, and where she’s living. Feagus 
saw her wi’ me in the kirkyard and listened 
to our talk. Blake swears they mean to 
fire the mill while she’s there asleep. 
We'll just hope it’s naething but one of 
his drunken havers, or that he dreamt it, 
but I’ve kent Richard Conseltine for well 
nigh thirty years, and, man, he’s a dour 
creature. There’s not much he’d stick 
at, I’m thinkin’, as the price of the title 
and estates of Kilpatrick. Anyway, ’tis 
just sober prudence to warn Moya and 
get her awa’ oot o’ danger. Her proper 
place is the castle, but if she ll no consent 
to gang there, we'll just find her anither 
shelter for a while, and keep our eyes 
open for the tricks o’ they d——d black- 
guards—God forgive me for sweerin’. 


Losh!” he cried, suddenly, ‘‘ what’s 
that? I sawasprink o’ fire. And look! 
look! It’s spreading! It’s rising! By 


the God that made me, they’ve fired the 
mill! Run, Desmond, run! Your mother’s 
life’s at stake!” 

A flaming banner was waving in the 
wind a thousand yards away, crimsoning 
the sky, and flinging out its blood-red 
folds wider and wider. After a moment- 
ary pause of doubt and horror, Desmond’s 
mind began to work. He started at a 
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rapid run. Fortunately the way lay 
down hill, and he knew it inch by inch. 
He cleared the distance with unbeliev- 
able speed, and as he came sufficiently 
near to the conflagration to determine its 
extent and the general aspect of the 
burning mill a piercing shriek broke 
through the roar and crackle of the 
flames. 

He answered with a pealing cry, 

‘* Mother!” 

‘*Help! Help! 
heaven !” 

A ghastly white face showed through a 
rift in the drifting veil of smoke and fire. 
Desmond dashed himself at the mill as if 
it had been a living enemy, and strove to 
clamber up the side. He might as well 
have tried to climb a perpendicular wall 
of ice, his feet and hands slipped from the 
smooth boards. 

‘*Help me, for God’s sake ! ” clamoured 
the voice above. 

‘* The water wheel!” roared Desmond 
inreturn. ‘*Drop from the window, it’s 
just below.” 

‘**] daren’t !” cried Moya. 

‘***Tis your only chance for life!” cried 
Desmond. ‘‘ Better be drowned than 
burned. Mother! Mother! Jump, for 
the love of God!” 

A wall of flame shot up between them, 
singeing his very eyebrows. 

‘* Jump, for God’s sake!” he roared 
again as he sprang back. A moment 
later the sound of a heavy splash was 
heard. Desmond made a flying leap into 
the water, and in the very act of rising 
from his dive caught sight of an opaque 
object between himself and the light of the 
flames. He got his feet well against the 
bottom of the stream and with one 
mighty effort shot his mother’s body to 
the shore. 

‘*For the love of heaven!” cried 
Peebles, clattering down the further bank, 
‘tis she livin’ ?” 

‘* Alive, thank God, alive!” sobbed 
Desmond, falling on his knees beside her. 
‘* Oh, mother, mother !” 

Her arms were round his neck, and 
with a choking sob she drew his head to 
her bosom. 


for the love of 


CHAPTER XII. 
MR. PEEBLES PREPARES FOR WAR. 


For a long, sacred moment the mother 
and son thus strangely reunited knelt 
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together, their arms about each other, 
their hearts full of a whirl of many 
mingled emotions which made speech 
impossible. When at last Moya broke 
the long silence it was with a voice 
curiously calm, despite the deep under- 
lying tremor which told by what an 
heroic effort she was able to speak at 
all. 

‘‘Desmond! My son!” 

‘* Mother !”” was al! Desmond could sob 
in return. 

““Ye know 
am?” 


me? Ye know who I 
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It was all that he could say, and there 
was at once infinite pleasure and poignant 
grief in his repetition of the word. He fell 
forward, embracing her knees. 

‘*God’s good, after all,” said Moya. 
‘*Many and many has been the bitter 
hour all these weary years when I thought 
He had forgotten me—when I doubted if 
there was a God at all. Oh, my son, my 
son!” 

She tore him from his kneeling posture, 
and fed her hungry eyes upon his face. 
‘*Ye’re my own boy, Desmond! I can 
see the face that I remember years 





** Ves, 
returned Desmond. 

** Ye don’t shrink from me ? 
despise the poor woman that loves ye ?” 


Peebles has told me all,” 


Ye don’t 


‘*Shrink from you! Despise you!” 
cried the boy, straining her to his heart, 
and speaking between the kisses with 
which he covered her face, her hands, her 
dress. ‘‘I’m like to burst with joy for 
finding ye! I was alone in the world, 
with scarce a friend, nameless and hope- 
less and homeless, and God has sent me 
you!” 

He raised her to her feet, and fell on his 
knees again before her, looking up at her 
with eyes bright with fast-running tears. 

‘‘Mother! Mother! Mother!” 





ago smilin’ at me from the glass, when I 
little thought of the bitter trouble in 
store for me. I can die happy now. 
There’s nothing more that God can give 
me, now that I’ve held you in my arms 
and heard you call me ‘ Mother.’” 

** Not for many a long year yet, please 
God!” said Desmond. ‘‘ Not for many a 
long, happy year that you and I will pass 
together. I’ve something to live for 
now, something to work for. We'll go 
together back to the land you came from, 
and forget the past and all its wretched- 
ness.” 

‘** His face too!” said Moya, who, in 
her passionately loving scrutiny of 
Desmond's face had let his words pass 
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unheeded. 
loved him.” 

** Ye mean my father ?” cried Desmond. 
‘*T’ve disowned him! I’ve cast him off. 
I have no father! Nobody in the world 
but you, mother.” 

‘* Hoots, man!” said Peebles, who had 
been forced to make a défour to cross the 
bridge two hundred yards distant, ‘‘ are 
ye going to retreat just when the battle’s 
in your hand? That’s michty puir 
generalship, laddie!” 

The events of the last quarter of an 
hour had quite banished from Desmond’s 
memory the story the old man had told 
him as they had walked from the farmer’s 
cottage towards the mill. At this sudden 
interruption he stared at Peebles with the 
empty look of one aroused from a day- 
dream by words which bear no meaning 
to his mind. 

‘* A’ this sudden excitement has turned 
the puir lad’s brain,” said Peebles to 
Moya. ‘*Ha’e ye forgotten,” he con- 
tinued to Desmond, ‘‘a’ that I tauld ye, 
not an hour syne?” 

The boy gave a sudden cry of recollec- 
tion, and again threw his arms about his 
mother’s neck. 

**Come!” he cried, ‘‘come to the 
castle and take the place that’s yours by 
right !” 

** Not yet, laddie, not yet,” said Peebles. 
** Soft and cunning goes far. My lord’s 
no in a condition to hae sic a surprise 
sprung on him wi’ no sort o’ warning. 
*Deed ’twad kill him, I’m thinking.” 

** And serve him right!” cried Desmond, 
hotly. 

‘*Hoots, man!” said Peebles again, 
** ye’re in over much of a hurry to inherit.” 

*“‘I!” cried Desmond. ‘I never 
thought of myself. ’Tis for her, Peebles. 
Think of the long years of misery she’s 
endured, of all the anguish—the—— 
the ” His voice broke. 

*“*Ay!” said Peebles. ‘‘ Ye think as 
the young, who have never kenned 
sorrow, are apt to think. She has 
suffered so long that anither day or two 
will hardly matter much, I’m _ thinking. 
Ye must bide a wee, laddie. Ye must 
trust to auld Peebles. I’m just as anxious 
to see ye and your mother get your richts 
as ye can be yersel’, but lookers-on see 
most of the game, and my lord’s head is 
cooler than yours is like to be.” 

‘**He is right, Desmond,” said Moya. 
‘*We must think of—of your father, and 
then—’tis meself, too, that has need of 
time and need of prayer. If the news 
had come yefrs back I couldn’t have held 


‘‘His face, as it was when I 
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myself back. I should have run to him 
at once. But now—’'tis not of him I 
think. ’Tis of you. ‘Tis little enough 
pleasure to me to know that I am Lady 
Kilpatrick, and the love that would have 
carried me to him is gone—gone all to 
you, Desmond.” 

She fell silent for a time, looking 
straight before her with an expression 
which her two companions strove vainly 
to interpret till she spoke again. 

‘* Those villains think that they have 
killed me,” she said presently, speaking 
quietly, almost dreamily. ‘‘I was think- 
in’ that maybe Peebles !” 

‘** Yes, lassie—I mean Lady Kilpatrick,” 
said the old man, substituting the title 
for the more familiar form of address 
with all the respect of a good Scot for 
the upper ranks of the social hierarchy. 

‘* They think I’m dead,” she said again, 
in the same slow and dreamy fashion. 
** Wouldn’t it be better if 1. were dead?” 

**God guide us!” exclaimed the old 
man, ‘‘ her wits are wandering.” 

‘* No,” she said. ‘‘ But couldn’t I go 
away quietly to some place where Des- 
mond could come and see me at odd 
toimes? I’d not disgrace him then, nor 
—Henry. If Blake will spake the truth 
Desmond will be the next Lord Kilpatrick, 
and that will make me as happy as I cam 
ever be this side o’ the grave.” 

‘** Disgrace me!” cried Desmond. ‘‘ Oh, 
mother! how can ye speak so? What 
is it to me that I am Lord Kilpatrick ? 
Sure, I’d rather be the poor squireen, and 
have you to love and work for, than be 
king of all Ireland!” 

‘*Well said!” cried Peebles. ‘‘ Eh, 
there’s the real grit in ye, laddie. But 
I’m thinking that maybe ye’ll find mair 
virtue in the title o’ Lord Kilpatrick than 
ye think for. Think o’ Lady Dulcie, 
Desmond. Can ye ask her, the bonnie 
doo, to share sic a life as ye’d hae to live 
for years and years to come before ye’ve 
made a name and position for yersel’ ? 
It looks easy at your age to conquer the 
world, but the fight’s a long and bitter 





one. And then, there’s the plain justice 
o’ the case. Let right be dune. Your 
mother’s Lady Kilpatrick, and ye’re 


Desmond Conseltine, my lord’s heir, and 
I’m just d——-d—the Lord forgive me for 
sweerin’—before I’ll see yon brace 0’ 
murderin’ thieves prosper at your expense ! 
Na, na, Moya, my lass. There’s nae hurry 
for the moment, we can afford the time to 
bide and turn it over till we’ve hit on the 
best means o’ gettin’ your richts, but hae 
them ye shall, and Desmond too, or my 
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name’s na Peebles! And, sacred heaven ! 
here are ye twa puir creatures standing here 
drippin’ water. Ye'll be takin’ yer deaiths 
o’ cauld. I must find ye anither shelter, 
my lady, whaur ye may bide quiet and 
canny till matters are arranged. I'll hae 
to find how the land lies, and prepare 
my lord’s mind. I ha’t! There’s Patsy 
Maguire’s cottage. He’s gone to Dublin 
to buy his stock for emigrating to 
America. He’ll not be back for a week, 
and the bits o’ sticks o’ furniture are a’ 
there. *Tis a lonesome place. Ye’'ll not 
be disturbit, and nobody need ken that 
ye’re there. I'll send ye all ye can want by 
a sure hand. Kiss your son, and say 
good-bye to him for a day ortwo. Trust 
to me.” 

Desmond and his mother took each 
other again in their arms, and for a 
minute the deep silence of the night was 
broken only by the babble of the brook 
and the sound of their sobs and kisses. 
Then the old mill, which had been blazing 
furiously, though unheeded, fell in upon 
itself with a thunderous crash. 

** Lord save us!” cried Peebles, ‘‘ come 
awa’ if ye don’t want the haill country- 
side about us! It’s just a wonder that 
naebody’s come already. Hoot! They’re 
coming.” 

A noise of distant voices and 
patter of feet became audible. 

**Quick, quick!” cried the old man. 
‘*Get hame, Desmond, I'll see to your 
mother.” 

He took Moya by the arm, and with 
gentle violence forced her from the scene, 
while Desmond moved off in the contrary 
direction. Once or twice he had to hide 
behind trees and boulders from the people 
who were now passing towards the mill, 
attracted from all quarters by the blazing 
timbers. 

Once clear of them, and out again in 
the wide silence of the summer night, he 
tried hard to fix his mind on the events of 
the evening, but his brain was bewildered, 
and seemed like a screw too worn to bite, 
he could think to no satisfactory result. 
Half mechanically, his feet bore him in 
paths he had travelled thousands of times, 
and he found himself on the outskirts of 
Kilpatrick Castle. Then his wandering 
wits fixed themselves on an idea—Dulcie ! 
He stole noiselessly as a thief about the 
great house. It was still as a tomb, and 
dark but for a single ray of light which 
shone from a window which he knew to 
be Dulcie’s. His heart glowed with love 
and hope. At last, she should be his! 
There was no question now of accepting 


the 
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her heroic self-sacrifice. He could give 
her the position that she had a right to 
aspire to. She had descended from her 
lofty station like a pitying angel to love the 
poor, nameless squireen. He could raise 
her toa higher. His heart was so full of 
love and pride and triumph that he knelt 
on the turf beneath that friendly gleam of 
light and prayed to it as a devotee would 
kneel before the shrine of his favourite 
saint, the happy tears running down his 
face. 

**God bless my darling!” 
softly. ‘*God bless her!” 

The desire again to see her face, to hear 
her voice, was too strong to be resisted. 
He threw a few pebbles of gravel against 
the glass and a moment later the blind 
was drawn aside. She saw him standing 
pale and still in the broad moonlight, and 
softly raised the window. 

** Desmond!” 

‘* Yes, my darling. Speak low. 
be they’re loitering. 1 couldn’t stay away 
longer. I longed so to see you.” 

**T’ll come down to you,” she whispered ; 
‘*go to the west door.” 

He slipped away, and a minute or two 
later Dulcie issued from the house, 
enveloped ina white dressing-gown, her 
naked feet glistening in rose-coloured 
slippers. Desmond made an irrepressible 
motion to take her in his arms, but 
remembering his soaked condition, drew 
back. 

‘“Why,” said Dulcie, ‘‘ you’re all 
dripping wet, you silly boy! What have 
you been doing with yourself?” 

‘* T’ve been fishing,” said Desmond. 

‘* Fishing ?” repeated Dulcie. 

‘* Yes, sure,” said the boy, with a happy 


he said 


May- 


laugh. ‘‘I’ve landed the biggest fish of 
the season! I'll tell ye all about it by and 
by, Dulcie. Not yet. ‘Tis a saycret. 


Haven't ye a kiss for me?” 

Dulcie pecked at the cheek he extended 
towards her, making a comic little face. 

** What is your secret, Desmond ?” she 
asked. ‘‘Can’t you trust me?” 

‘*Not yet, my jewel!” said Desmond. 
‘* Trust me a bit. I'll tell ye this much, 
dear. Our troubles are over. I'll be 
coming in a day or two to claim ye. Is 
that swate to you to hear as it is to me to 
say, I wonder?” 

‘This is all very mysterious,” said 
Dulcie. ‘*‘ But you look very happy, 
Desmond. Won't you tell me what has 
happened ?” 

**Not yet. Wait a bit, and be as 
happy as your curiosity will let you.” 

** You provoking wretch!” cried Dulcie. 
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‘*I’m sure something Aas happened, you 
look so ridiculously happy.” 

‘¢ Then I look as I feel. Tell me,” he 
went on, to stave off further questioning 
on her part, ‘‘how are things going on 
here at the castle? How is Lord Kil- 
patrick ?” 

‘** He’s better in health,” replied Dulcie, 
**but he’s very glum and silent, and he 
keeps his room. He has seen nobody but 
Peebles and Mr. Conseltine and me. He’s 
dreadfully changed, quite snappish and 
disagreeable. Oh, by the way, Mr. Con- 
seltine and that nasty boy of his were out 
nearly all day, and when they came back 
an hour ago I happened to pass them in 
the hall. They were both as pale as 
death, and looked awfully disturbed and 


frightened. Is your secret anything to 
do with them ?” 
‘* Maybe,” said Desmond. ‘‘ Sure ’tis 


no use your asking questions. But ’tis 
good news I have for ye when the time 
comes to spake. And now, darling, give 
me another kiss, and go back indoors.” 

He tried hard to hold himself from 
embracing her, but his arms were round 
her before he knew it, and he strained her 
to his breast with all his strength. 

*‘I’ve ruined your gown,” he said, 
penitently, when the embrace was finished, 
‘but I couldn’t help it. Ye’d draw the 
soul out of a stone when ye look like that. 
The mischief’s done now, so I'll take 
another. Good-night, my angel. Swate 
dreams and a happy waking for ye! If I 
stay any longer I'll be breaking down and 
telling ye all, and ’tis best ye shouldn’t 
know for a while.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FATHER AND SON. 


At breakfast next morning at the castle 
the two Conseltines, father and son, who 
were usually punctual in theirappearance at 
meal hours, both descended late. They 
both were pale and quiet, and Richard, who 
had his nerves very much less under con- 
trol than had his astute andresolute parent, 
was so obviously ill at ease as to bring 
down upon himself the notice and com- 
ments of his lordship. The old nobleman, 
sick of the seclusion of his solitary 
chamber, had appeared at the breakfast 
table in hopes that a little cheerful society 
might aid in dissipating the unwelcome 
reflections which, since Desmond's depart- 
ure from the castle, had beset his waking 
hours and broken his nightly rest. At no 


time gifted with the most equable temper 
in the world, he was particularly snappish 
and irritable that morning. 

** Your lordship will no ha’ heard the 
news, I’m thinking,”’said Peebles, standing 
at the sideboard and breaking in upon the 
uneasy silence. His eyes dwelt as if by 
accident upon Richard Conseltine’s face 
as he spoke, and the young man’s pale 
face assumed a greenish hue. 

‘“What news are you talking of?” 
asked Kilpatrick. 


‘‘ There was a fire last night,” answered 
Peebles. 
Richard, conscious of his father’s 


threatening eye, spilled half the contents 
of the glass of brandy and soda by which 
he had that morning replaced the soberer 
beverages usually in demand at the break- 
fast table, and conveyed the remainder to 
his lips with a shaking hand. 

‘*A fire! where?” asked Kilpatrick. 

** At the auld mill down by the burn,” 
said Peebles. ‘‘ Twas burned to the ground 
I’m tauld, and there’s some talk of an auld 
peasant woman, a gangrel strange body 
that Larry had gi’en shelter to, having been 
burned wi’ it.” 

‘*God bless my soul!” said his lord- 
ship. ‘* Has the body been found?” 

Richard emitted an involuntary gasp, 
and clung with his feet to the leg of the 
table. 

‘*Na,” returned Peebles, ‘‘not yet. 
There’s just the chance it never may be. 
A guid pairt o’ the blazing timmers fell 
into the burn, and were carried awa’, and 
it’s like eneuch the body went wi’ them— 
or maybe they ’ll come upon it digging 
among the ruins.” 

‘* Who was the woman ?” asked Dulcie. 
** Did nobody know her ?” 


‘*Nobody that I ken o’,” returned 
Peebles, with an inmovable face. ‘‘ A bit 


tramp body.” 

** Deuced odd!” said Kilpatrick. ‘‘ How 
could a place like that, miles away from 
anywhere, catch fire? Is there any 
suspicion of arson?” 

‘“’Deed,” said Peebles, ‘‘I don’t know 
why there should be. Larry’s a dour 
honest lad. Who is there that wad do 
nim a mischief? To be sure,” he added, 
with a reflective air, ‘‘ the wumman might 
have enemies. These tramps are a woe- 
some lot to deal wi’—but it’s maist likely 
that she did it hersel’ by accident, puir 
thing ! We'll just hope so, for the sake 
o’ human charity—till we get further 
information, any way.” He looked at 
Richard again as he spoke the last words, 
and had some difficulty in repressing any 
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sign of the angry scorn he felt at sight 


of the young man’s livid face. ‘It’s hard 
on Larry, dacent lad, ” he continued. ‘ I’m 
thinking your lordship might do worse 
than start a subscription for him.” 

** Certainly, certainly,” said Kilpatrick. 
“T’'ll give twenty pounds. You have my 
leave, Peebles, to say so, and to ask for 
subscriptions in my name.” 

‘* Pll give five,” said Dulcie. 

**T shall be glad to follow so good an 
example,” said Conseltine. He strove 
hard to speak in his usual smooth fashion, 
but his voice sounded harsh and unsteady 
in his own ears. He gave Richard an 
angrily prompting look, and the boy tried 
to speak, but his tongue rattled against 
the roof of his mouth. ‘I thought you 
would, ” said Conseltine, quickly accept- 
ing the inarticulate sound issuing from his 
son’s throat as an expression of charitable 
sympathy. ‘‘ Put Richard and myself 
down for ten pounds, if you please, Mr. 
Peebles.” 

‘*T thank ye, Lady Dulcie and gentle- 
men,” said Peebles. ‘‘It’s guid to hae 
feeling hearts, and the means of proving 
that ye hae them. I'll let ye know any 
later news—if the body’s found, or any- 
thing o’ that kind.” 

‘““What the devil’s the matter with 
you?” his lordship asked of Richard with 
sudden acerbity. Richard was as white 
as death, and shivering like a leaf. 

‘It’s the heat, or—or something,” he 
managed to stammer out. 

‘“*Let me help you to your room, my 
boy,” said his father. He rose and sup- 
ported Richard from the table, hiding as 
much as he could his semi-paralytic con- 
dition. 

**You cowardly fool!” he hissed in his 
ear when he had got him to his own 
chamber and locked the door. ‘* Do you 
want to ruinus? What are ye afraid of, 
ye shaking poltroon ?” 

*“‘He knows!” gasped Richard ‘‘I 
could see it in his eye—he knows!” 

‘“Knows!” echoed Conseltine scorn- 
fully. ‘* What does he know?” 

‘* He knows that the woman at the mill 
was Moya Macartney.” 

‘‘And if he does,” 
“what then ? 


said Conseltine, 
What can he prove?” 

‘‘He knows more than that, I'll 
swear!” cried Richard. ‘*T saw him 
look at me. He knows enough to hang 
us!” 

‘“*Hang us!” repeated theelder. ‘‘ By 
the saints! I’ve half a mind to save the 
hangman half his work, ye white-livered, 
croaking coward!” 
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** If he doesn’t know, Blake does,” said 
Richard. 

** Leave Blake to me!” said his father. 
“Tl look after Blake! ’Twill be a 
question of money ; he'll bleed us pretty 
freely, I expect, but if he open his mouth 
too wide I'll bluff him, and swear he 
dreamt it. "Tis two against one, anyway, 
two men of good position and unblemished 
record against one drunken vagabond. 
They can prove nothing, let them talk as 
they may. Feagus will hould his tongue 
for his own sake, for if the case comes 
before the court there are three to swear 
that he suggested the business. There’s 
no danger at all except from your d d 
cowardice! Pull yourself together, and 
trust tome. They can prove no motive. 
Why should you and I go burning mills 
and killing tramping peasant women ? 
Feagus is the only creature alive who 
knows that we were aware of Moya’s 
identity. Keep a cool head, and you'll 
be Lord Kilpatrick before long.” 

The task which Peebles had undertaken 
was no easy one, and the more he con- 
templated it the more difficult it seemed 
to grow. He racked his brains over the 
problem of how to make known, to one in 
so precarious a condition of health as 
Lord Kilpatrick, the secret of her con- 
tinued existence and of her presence in 
the neighbourhood. The difficulty was 
complicated by the cowardly and criminal 
attempt on her life by two members of his 
lordship’s family, for the honour of which 
the faithful old servant was deeply con- 
cerned. That two such scoundrels should 
still be permitted to prey on the kindness 
of his master and diminish Desmond’s 
patrimony was intolerable; that they 
should be publicly attacked of their crime 
impossible. Feagus, too, was in the same 
boat, and must also be permitted to escape, 
for it was impossible to denounce him 
without bringing the crime of the Consel- 
tines to light. But then, there was the 
chance—the strong chance—of the gossip 
of the country side bringing to their ears 
the knowledge of Moya’s continued ex- 
istence, and what three such scoundrels 
might do to cover their unsuccessful 
attempt and to secure their endangered 
booty it was hard to say. 

The need for decisive action was 
pressing, but in what direction was that 
action to be taken? One course, and one 
course only, seemed to Peebles clear for 
the moment. It was in his power to 
secure Moya’s safety from any further 
attempt. That could be done by simply 
telling the two villains now in the house 
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that their nefarious proceeding of the 
night before was known. Once resolved, 
Peebles was as bold a man as any that 
ever trod shoe leather, and with such a 
weapon as was furnished by his hold over 
the two Conseltines would have freed an 
army. His resolution taken, he walked 
with an assured foot up stairs to Richard’s 
bedroom and knocked at the door, it was 
opened by the elder man. 

‘I'd like a word with you, if you 
please, Mr. Conseltine,” he said. 

‘* Presently, Mr. Peebles, presently,” 
said the other, who did not care to expose 
his son and confederate to the old man’s 
keen eye in his present pitiful condition of 
nervous excitement. ‘* We have business 
of importance together.” 

‘*It must be business o’ very great 
importance,” said Peebles, ‘‘if it can’t 
wait till mine is finished.” 

Conseltine’s hard eye dwelt on the 
old man’s face, and his lips twitched in a 
hopeless attempt to maintain their 
impassivity. 

‘© You are importunate, my old friend,” 
he said. 

‘© Ye’d better listen to me,” said the 
grim old servitor. 

Conseltine stood aside to allow him to 
enter, and closed and locked the door 
behind him. Richard was seated on the 
bed. He made a terrible and clumsy 
effort to seem at ease as Peebles’ gaze 
passed lightly over him before it settled 
again on his father. 

** Well, sir?” said Conseltine as calmly 
as he could. 

‘* Before making the communication I 
hae to mak’,” said Peebles, his usual 
slow and deliberate drawl more slow and 
deliberate than ever, ‘‘I hae to tell ye 
that, but for the honour o’ the auld house 
I’ve served man and boy for five and 
forty years, I should have considered it 
my duty as a guid citizen to hand you 
and your son, Mr. Richard Conseltine, 
here present, into the hands o’ justice.” 


Neither of the persons addressed 
making any reply to this preamble, 


Peebles continued : 

** When Larry’s mill was burned down 
last night, the woman umqwhile known as 
Moya Macartney, best known to you and 
me, Mr. Conseltine, as Lady Kilpatrick, 
was living there.” 

That Conseltine knew of Moya’s claim 
to the title Peebles gave her was only a 
shrewd guess of the latter’s, but the start 
and pallor with which Conseltine heard 
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the words showed the old man that the 
shaft had struck home. 

‘*The mill,” continued Peebles, ‘‘ was 
fired by you and your son there, in com- 
plicity wi’ Jock Feagus the lawyer, wi’ 
the object o’ destroying the unfortunate 
lady, your brother’s wife.” 

Richard gave a sort of feeble gulp at 
this, and cowered terror-stricken on the 
bed. 

‘*It’s by no virtue o’ yours, Richard 
Conseltine, that your wicked will was not 
worked. Moya Macartney, Lady Kil- 
patrick, is alive and safe. She was rescued 
from death by her son, Desmond Con- 
seltine, sole lawfully begotten son and 
heir of my master, Lord Kilpatrick.” 

‘*Damn you!” cried Richard, leaping 
from the bed at these words with a flash 
of hysteric anger conquering his fears. 
‘* You come and tell ws this! Father——” 

‘*Hold your whist!” said the elder 
man quietly. ‘*‘ What can ye do, Dick? 
Sure, the game’s up.” 

Peebles looked at him with a kind of 
loathing admiration of his courage and 
coolness. 

“‘If ye’ve any more to say, Mr. 
Peebles,” Conseltine continued, ‘‘ye’d 
better get it over.” 

‘* Just this,” said the old man, ‘“‘ ye’ll 
haud your tongues about the business till 
I see fit to speak. Ye’ll cease to sponge 
on his lordship’s generosity, and rob the 
puir lad ye’ve kept out o’ his rights all 
these years, and the puir woman ye’ve 
tried to murder. And if ina day or two 
ye can manage to find some business 0’ 
sufficient importance to tak’ ye awa’ oot 
o’ this place, and to keep ye awa’ oot o't 
for the rest o’ your natural lives, so much 
the better. I don’t think,” he added 
reflectively, as he scraped his lean jaws 
thoughtfully with his long fingers, “I 
don’t think there’s any ither thing to be 
arranged. Ye'd better keep clear 0’ 
Blake, perhaps.” 

‘“One word, Mr. Peebles,” said Con- 
seltine, as the old man turned to go. 
‘*When do you intend to break to my 
brother the news of—of that woman being 
alive ?” 

‘‘I canna preceesely tell ye,” returned 
Peebles. ‘‘ As soon’s I think he’s strong 
eneuch to hear it. In the meantime, Mr. 
Conseltine, ye’d best caw cannie. I’m 
secret on the game till ye try another 
move, but if ye do, I'll split on ye, as 
sure as God’s in heaven '” 


(To be continued.) 
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IN THE MIDST OF THE MUSIC. 
By CHARLES WILLEBY. 


T last we can fairly be 
said to have hit upon 
an operatic ‘‘ variety” 
every whit as worthy of 
being dubbed ‘‘ new” 
as is either the ‘‘ new” 
drama or the ‘‘new” 
humour. We _ have 
sought this opera 

for some time past and truth to tell 

we have been the least bit jealous of 
our fellows of the sister arts and their 
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MADAME CALVE AS “‘SANTUZZA” IN Cavalleria 
Rusticana, 
Photo by Bassano, Old Bond-street, London. 


neoteric discoveries. We were con- 
tent to suffer with the new humour, to 
endure with the new drama—ay, even to 
struggle against the soporific influence of 
the new novel. But when it came to the 
new journalism and the new criticism we 
could stand it no longer. We felt our 
honour to be at stake. We must up and 
fight these people on their own ground ; 
for that a critic (maybe even a musical 
critic) should have been able to discover 
anything new to say, and that before he 
had even been given something ‘‘ new” 
to criticise, was not only a terrible breach 
of the convenances, but likely to lead 
to complication generally. So we have 
decided upon our ‘‘new” opera. For 
the present we have only two samples, 
but they will serve. They are called re- 
spectively Cavalleria Rusticana and J 
Pagliacci. The latter is perhaps the nicer 
sounding name, the former is undoubtedly 
the nicer sounding opera. Cavalleria in 
its native land owned originally to two 
acts, /agliaci 1 believe to but one. 
Now we have changed all that. Cavail- 
feria subsides into one—a vast improve- 
ment indeed—whilst /agliaci expands 
into two—for why it were difficult to 
say, unless it be as an excuse for carry- 
ing on this play within a play by the 
lights of those charming Chinese lanterns, 
which as a lady in the stalls remarked, 
‘*look so pretty when they catch fire.” 
I can find no other reason. Had I 
thought of it I would have asked the 
composer himself, for I had a long talk 
with him after the production of his work 
in London. Yet itis more than likely he 
would not have known. It surely was 
none of his doing! We all know 
the story of this ‘‘new” opera, and 
there has been no _ contradiction ot 
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the fact that it possesses as fine a 
‘*book” as ever was. There is novelty 
in it, there is a great deal of one-sided 
humanity in it, and there is a good deal 
of truth in it. It even sets one thinking 
as to whether the story is true in point 
of fact. There had been rumours that it 
was, so Iasked the composer, whol judged 
could speak on this point with authority. 
And he told me that it was true in the 
main though not in detail. He had, he 
said, remembered from a child a story 
told by his father (he was a local magis- 
trate or sindaco near Naples) about one 
of these ‘‘ pagliacci,” or mountebanks, who 
was brought before the ‘‘ bench” for 
having killed his wife under somewhat 
similar circumstances. And the story 
had so impressed him that when it came 
to pass that he really sought such a theme, 
it was a matter of but small difficulty for 
him to surround it with the necessary 
fiction and set it to music. But this was 
not the first opera he wrote. He had 
some time before completed and handed 
to a famous Milanese publisher the initial 
portion of a Trilogy, on which he is even 
now engaged. This is to represent the 
Italian Renaissance, and its three parts 
are to deal respectively with ‘‘ 1 Medici” 
‘* Savonafola,” and ‘* Cesar Borgia.” I 
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told him one of our English professors of 
music, Dr. Villiers Stanford, had fore- 
stalled him as regards the second portion of 
his work, but whether my Italian was 
more than usually weak I know not, 
however, he assumed a look of astonish- 
ment and _  non-comprehension which 
puzzled me. But as he went on to talk 
about himself I said no more. 

He was born at Naples in March, 1858, 
his father being, as I have already said, a 
magistrate and president of the tribunal. 
As to study he has done rather less than 
many of his fellows. But what he has 
done has been to the point, and chiefly 
with Lauro Rossi, whose name conveys 
but little in this country, but who was the 
successor of Mercadente at the Naples 
Conservatorio, and who as the composer 
of some thirty operas was famous in his 
land. 

Leoncavallo makes no show of having 
been his favourite pupil; yet the old 
maestro would, had he lived to see J 
Pagliacci, have been able with justice to 
cry ‘‘ L’ ho detio.” When he left Rossi he 
travelled professionally for a while—first 
in the north of Italy, then in Egypt, and 
thence to Paris, where he came to an 
anchor and remained for some eight years. 
Then nothing of importance happened 
until Pagliaci—or rather until 
Cavalleria, for I myself should have 
no hesitation in saying that had not the 
latter appeared, we should have had / 
Medici, perhaps Savonarola, or may 
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be Caesar Borgia, but no Pagliacci. But 
it did appear, and so we have them 
both, and we have to thank them for 
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forming the nucleus of our ‘‘ new ” opera. 
No one has as yet been found to call 
either of them an ‘‘ epoch-making ” work, 
notwithstanding the fact that this irritat- 
ing term has not been monopolised by 
The Second Mrs. Tangueray, but even ap- 
lied to Verdi’s Falstaff. But let us to the 
opera itself. Supposing that a composer, 
I mean a man of music pure and simple, 
turns to the score of this Pagliacci music, 
with the object of finding out where lies 
its magic power, I warrant you he will 
not find it for the seeking. He may look 
for formal beauty, for vivid orchestral 
colouring, for originality and melodic 
charm, for harmonic cunning, rhyth- 
mical resource, and on each and every 
score he will have to confess himself dis- 
appointed. In his determination to suc- 
ceed in his quest he may not be disposed 
to quarrel with a certain leading motive 
because it is merely a paraphrase of a 
well-worn air called ‘‘ When other lips ”; 
he may tolerate the everlasting monotony 
of this superabundance of ‘‘string” 
music, this lack of variety in the ingre- 
dients of the orchestral sauce. Ay, he 
may even bear with the purely ‘* Lowth- 
ian’ strains of the ballata, hoping against 
hope for something still to come, some 
true music that may account for these 
well-filled houses and the overwhelming 
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worship of this London crowd. But in 
the end he must perforce confess himself 
beaten, and turn to some friendly 
musical critic, who, maybe, is also a man 
of the world, for his solution—for the 
why and wherefore of these strange 
things. And the critic, although he may, 
as is his wont, insist upon various ‘ influ- 
ences” of Verdi, of Wagner, and of 
Massenet and Mascagni, yet because he 
is something more than a mere man of 
music he will surely decide that it is as 
purely incidental music that this score has 
its value—that it not only fits but aids the 
action, apart from which it has no separ- 
ate existence whatever. This is where 
it is distinct from its companion. I say 
distinct because it is not essentially dif- 
ferent. No music was ever more instinct 
with real dramatic life than the Cavalleria 
Rusticana of the young Livorno maestro. 
But, if not invariably able to stand alone, 
it more often than not has musical beauty 
of itself as well. It is more deeply emo- 
tional, far less superficially descriptive. 
Wherefore if it be true that the Cavalleria 
owes half of its success to its book it is no 
less true that the indebtedness of the music 
of J Pagliacci to its book is greater by at 
least a fourth. So that the inevitable 
conclusion is, that Leoncavallo has 
scored higher as a dramatist than as a 
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composer. /agliaci is none the less for 
that a remarkable work. As the effort 
of one man it is doubly remarkable ; and 
if its creator has not ingrained into his 
work so strong a personality as did the 
composer of Cavalleria Rusticana, it is 
only fair to say that he is’ no mental 
cripple, clutching at another man’s staff 
and cutting it down into a crutch for him- 
self. As to the interpretation of this 
opera, with the exception of Madame 
Melba it could not well have been better. 
The Australian prima donna has done 
many things—some great ones—since the 
days when she profited from the careful 
tuition of her Melbourne master, Signor 
Cecchi, but never has it been my lot to 
see her in a part less well suited to her 
peculiar powers than that of the fraii 
Nedda. Her mere vocalisation would 
seem to have undergone but little change 
since the time when she sang ‘‘ Ah, fors 
é lui,” at her farewell concert in the Mel- 
bourne Town Hall. It was then as it is 
now—well-nigh perfect. But although 
one does not look to her for any great 
amount of histrionic power one has a 
right to expect that she shall be able to dis- 
tinguish between a Calabrian ‘‘ ragazza” 
and one of Mr. Albert Chevalier’s 
heroines, and not give us a representation 
of the latter in the place of the former. 
As to Signor de Lucia’s impersonation of 
Canio, it was like all he does, full of 
power and artistically finished, while both 
Signor Ancona and Mr. Richard Green 
admirably performed all that was ex- 
pected of them. But one could not 
suppress the wish that Madame Calvé 
would give us her rendering of Nedda. 
In the Cavalleria she is the contadina to 
the life. Her Santuzza is full of a 
southern warmth and rugged passion, 
which is as true in detail as in general 
conception, and it is only needful to 
witness in one night her Leila and her 
Santuzza to arrive at the conclusion that 
she is indeed a great artist. 

From the opera to the operatic con- 
certs is a big jump indeed, for the pleasant 
impressions received at the former are 
very apt to be dispelled at the latter. 
The programmes are usually compiled 
without rhyme or reason. I confess I 
was unable to face more than the first 
two of them, so of those alone is it 
possible for me to speak. I will say at 
once that in spite of the comparative use- 
lessness of the programmes, the first was 
infinitely the better of the two. Mr. 
Bispham led off with a vigorous render- 


ing of the Duke’s couplets from Messager’s 
La SBasoch. Messager is the legiti- 
mate successor of Bizet. He has all his 
gift of colour, both orchestral and har- 
monic, a charming and original melodic 
flow, and unless I am very much mis- 
taken he has a good deal of that sense 
of musical characterisation, which Bizet 
had developed in so remarkable a degree. 
Whether he has it in an equal state of 
development is impossible to say until he 
gives us a work in which there is more 
scope for the use of it than in anything 
he has hitherto produced. Enough for 
the present that A/adame Crysanthéme is 
so fine a creation, that, until we have 
heard it, we have no complete know- 
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ledge of what the modern French school 
can produce. ; 

Passing on to concerts in general they 
have been (up to the time of writing at 
all events) remarkable rather for quantity 
than for quality. The Philharmonic 
started their eighty-first season on the 
gth of March, on which occasion Dr. 
Mackenzie made his débét as the Society’s 
conductor. Two novelties figured in 
the programmes of the first two concerts 
—Dr. Parry’s Hypatia suite and Mr. 
Arthur Somervell’s ballad, ‘‘ Helen of 
Kirkconnel.” The /A/yfatia music is to 
my mind quite one of the best of the 
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professor’s later efforts. The entr’actes 
especially are full of charm and refine- 
ment. But the last-named quality is 
certainly lacking in the ‘* Orestes March,” 
which involuntarily called up visions of 
the Salvation Army. Later on in the 
season Dr. Mackenzie gave us as novel- 
ties Mr. German’s Henry V///. music, 
Dr. Stanford’s Irish Symphony, and 
yet another Scotch orchestral ballad, 
‘* Annie of Lochroyan,” bearing the name 
of Erskine Allon as its composer. The 
Irish Symphony is among the more lucid 
of Dr. Stanford’s compositions. In it he 
has relied but little on his own melodic 
faculties, and his workmanship being 
usually admirable the result is happier 
than in his ‘‘ original” efforts. His 
fourth symphony perhaps appeals more 
directly to the musician, if only because 
it lays claim to naught but consideration 
as pure abstract music, but the superior 
melodic qualities of the Irish constitute 
it by far the more successful of the 
two. 

On the success of the sixth concert the 
Society must be congratulated heartily. 
Both Saint-Saéns and Tschaikowski had 
come prepared to conquer. The latter 
musician has on all hands been considered 
purely as a Russian composer, though as 
a matter of fact he differs little in point 
of nationality from Frederic Chopin. 

The fourth symphony in F minor, which 
he conducted on this occasion, is a com- 
paratively early work, and by no means so 
altogether Russian as some would have 
us to believe. True he uses national 
melodic material, but his treatment there- 
of is far more cosmopolitan than that to 
which Korsakoff, for instance, subjects 
his material. If he must be classed with 
some one, let it be Anton Rubinstein. As 
to the value of the symphony it is difficult 
to speak at a first hearing. There was 
clearly some definite programme in the 
man’s mind when he led off with that cast- 
iron unison for horns and bassoons. And 
the remainder of the work would seem only 
to endorse thefact. The andantino ‘in modo 
di canzona”’ is undoubtedly the best move- 
ment. The principal theme, given first to 
the oboes afterwards to the ’celli, is most 
graceful and original, while a passage in 
double counterpoint in the ‘‘ episodal” 
portion of the same movement, is almost 
obtrusively clever. The ‘‘scherzo” 
which follows is, I should say, unique, for 
the strings play pizzicato throughout, 
and the composer goes in purely for 
titillation of the auricular nerves and 


succeeds. It is well-nigh a musical 
massage. 

Saint-Saéns’ rendering of his own 
G minor concerto was truly a four de 
fore. Like most works of its kind 
the concerto suffers from a superabun- 
dance of pianism, and there is no 
attempt at disguising the fact that 
the pianist is the first consideration. 
But it is a brilliant and ingenious work. 
Twenty-five years have passed since the 
composer first introduced it at the Concerts 
Populaires. Here in London one has heard 
it again and again. But never have we 
had such a rendering of the fizale as the 
composer gave us at this Philharmonic 
Concert. It was a veritable prestissimo—a 








M. DIEMER. 
Photo by Reutlinger, Paris. 


thing which one seldom gets. There was 
nothing half-hearted about it. The band 
caught the infection from the composer 
and gloried in it, and the result was as 
exhilarating and refreshing as anything 
could well be. More than that, it was 
good to see the audience rise to the occa- 
sion and give the French master a 
welcome such as is seldom accorded to 
any one in St. James’s Hall. For he 
thoroughly deserved it. There is perhaps 
no living musician possessed of a genius 
so many-sided as that of Saint-Saéns. 
In opera, in symphony, he has done great 
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things for the pianoforte, and for the violin, 
things little less great. As a pianist he 
is quite excellent, as an organist he used 
to be and doubtless still is more than ex- 
cellent. He is a poet, even if he base his 
claim solely on the verses he wrote at the 
premitre of Bizet’s Djamileh.. He is an 
astronomer, and spent many a night 
at his telescope when living’ in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. He is no mean ar- 
cheologist, as witness his work (Votes sur 
les Décors de Thédtre dans [ Antiquité Romaine. 
And he is perhaps nothing so much as 
a critic. Most musicians are familiar with 
his Harmonie et Mélodie, a book which 
even if it cannot lay claim to consistency 
throughout is remarkable for an origin- 
ality of thought and a whole-hearted- 
ness only too rare. So that, taking all 
these things into account, he should not 
find it difficult to live up to the Doctor’s 
degree that has been recently conferred 
upon him. 

Of pianists there has been the usual 
rush. Paderewski appeared once at a 
‘** Philharmonic,” when he played his own 
‘*Concerto.” Recitals have been given by 
Madame Essipoff, Madame Berthe Marx, 
Mademoiselle Kleeberg, Mons. Diémer, 
Herr Schonberger, and many more. At 
her third recital (the only one at which | 
was able to be present) Madame Essipoff 
played as only she can play. Thereisa 
calm assurance about her art which, far 
from offending, is most soothing. In her 
husband’s ‘* Etude” and in Paderewski’s 
** Caprice ” she showed herself the equal of 
any living player in point of finesse and 
technique, and if she did treat Chopin’s 
6th Prelude (the one in B minor) more 
as a grave than as a énto assai she 
played both the ‘‘ Barcarolle” and the 
** Berceuse”’ most beautifully. 

M. Diémer made his début and intro- 
duced a decided novelty. But in order 
to accomplish this feat he had to hark a 
century back and unearth some pieces of 
the old French clavecinistes. Rameau, 
Couperin, Daquin—these were the names 
he conjured with. Nor did he conjure in 
vain. Charming in themselves, the art of 
M. Diémer makes these pieces only the 
more so, for it is of a kind exactly suited 
to them. He has played them many 





IN THE MIDST OF THE MUSIC. 





J. J. PADEREWSKI. 
Photo by Elliott and Fry, Baker-street, London. 


times in Paris, and no sooner had he 
played them here than there was a verit- 
able ‘‘corner” in French clavecinistes. 
Henceforth they were to be found figuring 
in programmes all and sundry. Couperin 
and Rameau were doubtless known to 
many, but the name of Daquin (whose 
** Coucou ” was perhaps the most success- 
ful of all the pieces) does not grace 
Grove’s Dictionary. That being so, it is 
safe to say that it was wzknown to many. 
Daquin (his other name was Claude) was 
a contemporary of Clérambault, Calviére, 
and Louis Marchand, one and all of whom 
were clavecinistes of a high order. He 
was an infant phenomenon, for he played 
the organ before Louis XIV. at the age 
of six, and was appointed a fully fledged 
organist to the church of St. Antoine at 
twelve. So that he is not so very much 
out of date after all. The prodigy is now 
nothing if not fashionable, and _ this 
season ‘‘it” has been more than usually 
conspicuous by its presence. Yet little 
Miss Simonsen has been truly diverting. 
Her bow has been one of the most original 
things of the season, and no one could 
cavil at having to sit through her piano- 
forte performance in order to see it. 















SUTHERLAND V. SUTHER.: 
LAND. 


This case, which came before Mr. 
Justice Romer in Chancery, is only 
part of a mass of litigation pending 
between the present Duke and the 
Dowager Duchess. The latter, look- 
ing none the worse for her six weeks’ 
sojourn in Holloway, was in the 
present case the aggressor, seeking to 
establish her rights to an estate known 
as Titensor Chase, and followed the 
protracted proceedings in court with 
unceasing vigilance. 


THE STORY FOR THE DUKE. 
The Dowager Duchess listens to the defence. 





Mr. Justice Romer. 


Sir Horace Davey conducted the 
case for the Duke with the 
lucidity and close reasoning of 
which he is such a master; but 
Sir Edward Clarke, who led for 
the Dowager, was not prepared to 
admit that common lawyers could 
not tackle questions of lease and 
covenant with the best of the 
flowers of Chancery, and fired 
away at them with a dash and a 
vigour not often heard in its 
solemn shades. 





Sir Horace Davey opens the Defendant’s Case. i 
Mr. Jason Smith, Mr. Hall, Q.C., Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., Sir Henry James, Q.C. 


119. August, 1893. 30 
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Lord Chief Justice. Mr, Justice Cave. 
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This is not the latest 
thing in hats from 
Paris for Ascot, 
nor a lady who 
desires to be 
sworn on the 
Pentateuch. 
But simply 
Mary Jane, 
cook at 
a Temper- 
ance Hotel, 
come to re- 
late how a 
visitor was 
drunk morn- 


ing, noon, 
and _ night 
for three 
months. 








“A VERY GOOD 
ANSWER, TOO!” 


There was a Clerk of the Peace 
inold days in one of the Midland 
Counties, who was a most genial 
old despot. At Quarter Sessions 
he rules the ‘‘ beaks,” the jurymen, 
the prisoners, and almost the Bar, 
undertaking and discharging every 
function with a happy illegality that 
no doubt worked substantial justice. 
On one occasion his sense of humour 
extricated him from a little dilemma 
caused by the somewhat hasty 
exercise of a jurisdiction which did 
not belong to him. On calling over 
the names of the jurymen, and com- 
ing to the name of “John Smith, 
Innkeeper,” there was no response. 

‘**John Smith, Innkeeper, is fined 
forty shillings,” he forthwith an- 
nounced. 

Presently the delinquent jury- 
man turned up in Court. 

‘John Smith, Innkeeper, what 
have youto say why you should not 
pay forty shillings?” demanded the 








old gentleman in a voice of thunder. 
““"Aven’t got it!” promptly de- 
clared John Smith. 
‘And a very good answer, too. 
Step into the box,” was the diplo- 
matic rejoinder. 
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AN EXPLOSION IN 
COURT. 


A ludicrous incident, to which 
these two sketches refer (and which 
is vouched for by a high authority), 
occurred in an Assize Court in days 
when the circuit mess held higher 
revels than is often the case now, 
A certain learned sergeant, having 
oo the previous evening somewhat 
cheerfully, was conducting a case in 
court, and feeling a slight dryness of 
the throat, sent out for a bottle of 
soda-water. This being brought to 
him while he was addressing the 
jury, he proceeded to open, but as 
the cork manifested some symptoms 
of restiveness, he paused for a few 
seconds in his speech in order to pay 
to it his more particular attention. 
The learned judge, however, being 
somewhat surprised and curious as 
to the cause of this abrupt silence, 
got up and peeped over the bench 
to ascertain. As ill luck would have 
it, at that instant the bottle exploded, 
and with fatal accuracy popped the 
cork into the judge’s eye! A pretty 
hubbub then arose. Nothing would 
appease the injured and indignant 
one, and the friends of the unlucky 
sergeant were compelled ultimately 





KENNEDY BELL v. THE TIMES AND FIVE 
OTHER NEWSPAPERS. 





The Bishop of Exeter is subpoenaed to produce = 
some correspondence. His Lordship’s pockets are to fetch a brother judge from the adjoining Court 
deep, and a momentary curiosity arises as to what to dissuade the outraged representative of the Crown 
would be the fate of a Bishop who could not find from then and there committing the offender for 
his evidence. contempt of Court. 
A 
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GOSSIP ON DRESS. 


By MRS. WHITLEY. 


OW that we have at length 

reached the end of what 
has been, after all, an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant season, 
we can pause a little, and 
enjoy a brief breathing 
space. The present time 
is one in which we must make our final 
purchases, with a view to the pleasant 
days which will be spent, probably, 
either in travelling or in country-house 
visiting. 

A picturesque tea-gown is naturally one 
of the first necessities for any one who 
wishes to make a successful appearance, 
during the lazy hour or so which pre- 
cedes the ringing of the dressing-bell. 
When I say picturesque, I do not mean 
an untidy-looking, loose-fitting gar- 





ment, concealing altogether what 
may possibly be the graceful 
figure beneath, and unmistakably 


suggestive of odd remnants bought 
at summer sales, and brought to- 
gether, with painful indifference, 
as to their final harmony. Such \ 
gowns as these are often enough 
donned by those who ought to 
know better, and they bring the 
tea-gown as such into very 
bad repute. 

No faults of this kind can be 
found, however, with the lovely ¢ 
tea-gown which our artist has 
sketched at Liberty’s, and % 
which, by a little judicious J 
alteration here and there, can 7M 
easily be worn as an evening 
gown, if preferred. It is 
made in one of Liberty’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Thetis” brocades, 
in the most exquisite shades 
of green and gold imaginable, 
the colourings being inter- 
















A PICTURESQUE TEA-GOWN. 


woven so ingeniously that they have 
a curious shot effect. The whole of the 
front of the gown is in Bengal satin, 
in colour a deep golden yellow. A hand- 
some silk embroidery, in shades of green 
and gold, outlines the square yoke of the 
under-dress, and also forms the collar, 
the shaped waist-belt, and the band of 
trimming round the hem of the skirt in 
front. The chemisette itself is of cream- 
coloured gauze, prettily gathered, while 
the sleeves are of green and gold 
brocade, with huge puffs of gold satin on 
the shoulders and at the elbows. By 
doing away altogether with the gauze 
chemisette and collar, and by removing 
the sleeves entirely, except for the 
shoulder-puffs of satin, you will have a 
charming dinner gown, of the most 
graceful description possible. 
Fascinating as tea-gowns un- 
doubtedly are, however, there is an 
equal charm of a totally dif- 
ferent kind about a neat and 
trim, smartly-cut tailor-made 
gown, and so long as English 
girls continue to show their 
present healthy affection for 
outdoor sports, so long will the 
tailor gowns and coats continue 
to hold their own among the 
fashions of the day. With 
the first cool days of 
August we naturally feel 
that a serge frock is the 
one thing which will 
never look out of place, 
and I am sure that 
my readers will feel 
» a special interest in 
the illustrations given 
this month of two use- 
ful tailor-made gowns, 
and a delightful travelling 


Notice To BINDERS.—T7hese pages, being devoted to topics of current interest only, are not intended to be 
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cloak, all of which are among the latest 
novelties produced by Nilsson, of Con- 
duit Street, the well-known tailor. The 
designs are very novel, and the style in 
each case is excellent. 

The walking gown for the country is 
made ina rather coarse diagonal serge, 
in quite a new shade of gendarme blue. 
The design, by the way, looks equally 
well carried out in dark chestnut brown, 
and either of these colours will be found a 
pleasant change from the almost too 
universal navy blue, which has threatened 
of late to degenerate into a livery. 

But this is a digression, for it is not so 
much the colour as the smart style of the 
gown, which is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 
The bodice, which is 
made in a double- 

breasted shape, is 

perfectly tight-fit- 
ting, and is there- 
fore a most de- 
lightful change 
from the loose- 
fronted shirts and 
blouses which 
have been worn 
so lavishly all 
through the sum- 
mer. It is cut 
short at the waist, 
where it termi- 
nates in very full 
basques, which 
2 will be found to 
have a won- 
derfully becom- 
ing effect. The 
pleated shoulder 
cape is detach- 
able, and can 
easily be removed when the weather is 
warm enough to do without it. This 
kind of gown will be worn very much 
for the moors and for shooting, but in 
that case, naturally, the skirt will be made 
some two or three inches shorter. 

An exceedingly smart tweed frock, 
which will be found suitable for wearing 
on almost any occasion during the next 
month or two, is shown in another illus- 
tration. It is made in a soft heather 
tweed, in which palest mignonette green, 
pale fawn colour, and deep chestnut-brown 
are happily, but indescribably, mingled 
together, on a background of pale grey- 
blue. The skirt is entirely: new in shape, 
and most delightfully becoming, with its 
long lines gf plain grey-blue cloth running 










A WALKING GOWN FOR 
THE COUNTRY. 
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from waist to hem. 
These lines of decided 
colour give a_ graceful 
length to the figure, a 
happy effect, which has 
been quite out of the 
question while the rage 
lasted for hoop-like 

trimmings running 

round the skirts in a 

horizontal direction, 

and giving, as often 
as not, a_ painfully 
rotund appearance to 
the unhappy wearer. 
To return to the 
sketch. The double- yy 
















is quite tight- 
fitting, and is 
finished with a 
wide roll-collar 
and gauntlet 
cuffs of the 
plain grey-blue 
cloth. 

It is not so 
very easy to find 
a becoming travelling cloak which is really 
useful and sensible, and yet not dowdy. 
These good qualities are, nevertheless, 
very happily combined inthe graceful fawn 





A SMART TWEED FROCK. 
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Photo. by Russell and Sons, Baker-street 
NEW SAILOR HAT. 
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The above is a Facsimile of the Official Document and Seal received from Her Majesty’s Private Cabinet. 


TRANSLATION, Berlin, April 14th, 1893. 


At Mr. Mellin’s request it is hereby certified that his “‘ Food” for Children has 
been used with the best results by the young Princes, sons of their Imperial Majesties, 
the Emperor and Empress. 

The Cabinet of Her Majesty the E mpress and Queen. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING ‘AND REARING OF INFANTS. 

A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, 

together with Facsimiles of Original Testimonials, which are of the highest interest to all mothers, to be had, with samples, 
free by post, on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafforc Street, Peckham, S.E. 





STOWER’S 


DELICIOUS. iM E JU it CE 
ee ee Musty Flavour. CORDIAL 


REFRESHING. 
BEST! PUREST!! STRONGEST!!! 


Supplied to Her Majesty the Queen, both Houses of Parliament, and all the principal Hospitals and 
Ocean Steam Ship Lines, 
SAMPLE FREE OF ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Sole Manufacturers: A. RIDDLE & CO., 36 and 38, Commercial Street, London, FE. 
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and brown tweed ulster which our artist 
has sketched at Nilsson’s, and which is 
made in a semi-fitting shape, so that it can 
be worn comfortably over the big sleeves 
and wide skirts of our 
latter-day gowns with- 
out any undue crush- 
ing. The full bishop’s 
sleeves seen in this 
YP sketch are likely to 
form a leading feature 
of all the wraps worn 
during the autumn, and 
they certainly look very 
smart in the present 
instance, finished at the 
wrists with deep cuffs of chestnut brown 
cloth. The wide collar, reaching well 
over the shoulders, is of the same brown 
cloth, and is so cleverly arranged that it 
can be fastened closely at the throat if 
required, or worn open, as shown in the 
sketch. 

As far as millinery is concerned, 
‘modes may come, and modes may go,” 
but the sailor hat, like Tennyson’s brook, 
** goes on for ever.” 

It is some consolation to find this year 
that there are many varieties in the way 
of sailor shapes, for after a time one gets 
a little tired of the plain severe straws, 
trimmed only with a straight band of 
ribbon. Madame Yorke (51 Conduit 
Street) has introduced a very pretty. sailor 
hat, which is a kind of happy com- 
promise between the ordinary somewhat 
trying shapes sacred to boating and the 
fanciful hats of the rose-garden kind, 
which have been so popular this summer. 
The shape of the hat is admirably shown 
in our illustration. The 
crown, which is quite 
soft, and rather like that 
of a Tam o’ Shanter in 
character, is made in pale 
pink straw, while the 
brim is of black straw. 
A smart bow of wide black 
ribbon, deftly tied on one 
side and having a black 
quill thrust through it forms the only 
trimming. These smart sailor hats are 
made in various combinations of colour, 
and look particularly well with black 





NEW DIAMOND 
PENDANT. 





BROOCH IN 
DIAMONDS AND 
CHRYSOPRASES. 


brims and crowns of pale apple green 
straw. 

The soft ruches for the neck, made in 
fine black gauze or lace, and edged with 
a narrow bordering of cream or pure white 
Valenciennes lace have been very popular 
both in Paris and in London this summer. 
They have, no doubt, suggested the ruche 
trimmings for sailor and other hats, which 
seem likely to be in vogue during the 
autumn. I have seen some particularly 
effective sailor hats of this description in 
coarse brown straw, the crowns of which 
were outlined with a closely box-pleated 
ruche of golden-brown 
Mechlin net, edged 
with narrow  coffee- 
coloured lace. 

With the revival of 
old lace, the wearing of 
diamond jewellery 
follows as a matter 
of course, and in 
the accompanying 
illustrations may be 
seen some charm- 
ing diamond 
ornaments, 
sketched from 
original de- 
signs, produc- 
ed by Messrs. 
Wilson and 
Gill, of 134 
Regent- street. 
The star-shap- 
ed pendant is 
made in quite 
a new design 
and is wonder- 
fully effective. 
It is so- ar- 
ranged that it 
can also be worn as a brooch or a 
hair ornament. A quaint idea is excel- 
lently carried out in the cat and bird 
brooch, with a miniature pussy in the act 
of springing upon a frightened little bird. 
The circular brooch will make a delight- 
ful present for a bridesmaid. It consists 
of a ring formed alternately of diamonds 
and chrysoprases, the steely brilliancy of 
the one stone making a delightful contrast 
with the cool, pale green of the other. 










A USEFUL TRAVELLING 
CLOAK. 





CAT AND BIRD BROOCH. 





(rom a drawing by A. Quinton 


THE VALLEY OF THE STOUR, FROM EAST BERGHOLT. 
(See article on ** Constable's Country,” page 884 





